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among ourselves 
MSS. IN A BOTTLENECK? 
“How do I get an article in AL? 


Do you solicit all your material, or 


can anyone send in a manuscript? 


since everal people al AK A’s annual 


conference asked us these questions, 


there may be many more of our read 


ers and members who want to know, 


Here are the answers: 


If you have an article that you be 
lieve would he valuable lo people 


who lead. educate, or work with 


adults in a wide variety of situations, 


end it in accompanied by a stamped 


and addressed return envelope. Every 


ms. receives careful consideration by 


our editors. Hf, on the other hand, 


your article is still in the idea stage, 


why not outline your idea and ask us 
if we might be interested in it? We 
do solicit much of our material, 


particularly — the articles in each 
month Workshop But we are def 


initely interested in having the 


rhorning mail bring us those needed 


materials that we didn’t or couldn't 


think of ourselve 


Not every day is a speaker given a 


spontaneous standing ovation by his 


audience at the end of his lecture. 


Yet that was what happened at the 


conclusion of the keynote address 
viven at the AKA Conference by 
Henry Steele Commager on “The 
‘Test of a Free Society.” ApULt 
Leapersuipe will bring you major 


excerpts. from this speech in an 
article next month. Look for it! 


Some ol you may he in agencies 


4 
i! 
3 


or organizations which have a mes 


sage for adult educators and com 
munity leaders over the nation. Why 


don’t you suggest to your promotion 


department that they put your mes 
sage in ApuLT LEADERSHIP? Adver 


tising rates on request, 


And don’t overlook the article by 
hriedenberg in this month’s Work- 
shop. It’s well worth your time and 
thought 
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Manuscripts, accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope, should be sent to the editorial offices. 
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“| just received my October copy 
of ApuLt LEADERSHIP, = 1 feel 
that Dr. Back’s article, “Group Ad- 
diction Its Cause and Cure” is 
worth several years’ subscription. 

“All of us have seen repeated illus- 
trations individuals 
groups into verbal ac- 


of aggressive 
manipulating 


quiescence and thereby lesing sup- . 


port for the very cause for which they 
were working. People like to feel that 
they are intelligent enough to make 
their own decisions. Any attempt at 
manipulation is quickly recognized 
and resented. Retaliation usually 
cannot be directed toward the leader, 
often an official leader, but it can be 
toward the cause he represents. 

“I am an ardent supporter of dem- 
ocratic group activity, not because 
it is in vogue at the moment, but be- 
cause it does accomplish far more in 
the end. It does this because in the 
planning all sides and facts are con- 
sidered. In addition the egos of all 
in the groups are bound up in the 
final decision and _ the 
realization of the 
lished. 

“T want to commend your magazine 
for printing this penetrating article. 
We need more of this type of report- 
ing. The temptation to become man- 
ipulators is too strong for many of 
us educator 


successful 
goal it has estab- 


s. Our cause is a good one 
and we may become impatient. But 
we must realize that the trite ex- 
“haste makes 
have much truth in it. 
Emil Heintz, Director 
Evening Community College 
Rochester (Minn.) Public 


pression, waste,” may 


Sc hools 


january, 1955 
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who's addicted? 
“Kurt W. Back’s 

Addiction . . . Its Cause and Cure’ has 

caused me concern and deep reflec- 


article “Group 


tion ever since its appearance in the 
October issue of ApULT LEADERSHIP 
. . . Since the article uses the term 
‘group’ broadly, Kurt W. Back 
seems to indict all groups under his 
charges. His charges are devastating 
in their implications for adult edu- 
cation 

“In order to test the degree of ap- 
plicability of Mr. Back’s findings to 
the small discussion group, I should 
like to comment on his findings from 
my experience with what may best 
be described as small reflective dis- 
cussion groups, as they have devel 
oped in public libraries 

“Under ‘What Happe ns to People 
in Groups.” Mr. 
results of 


Back reviews three 
Each of these 
applies to certain group situations, 
but not to the small reflective dis 
cussion group. 


research. 


Let us examine them 
closely : 

People act in certain ways and 
profess certain beliefs because they 
want to stay group members. 

“In the small reflective discussion 
group, premium is placed on no tenet 
of belief except that belief in full par- 
ticipation of the group, the chance 
for each man to state his own point 
of view, and the responsibility for 
sustaining his argument under ex- 
amination and question of the argu- 
ment by other group members. . . 
Reason and logic, that is, are the high 


values. Group members stay group 
members insofar as they are able to 
conform to the reasonableness of the 
discussion. not to 
‘fashionable’ belief. 

People lose the ability to evaluate 
fellow-members on their merits, but 


rather by hou 


conform to a 


well members relate 
to the group and what their position 
is on relevant issues. 

“In the small reflective discussion 
group, on the contrary, members a 
tain frequently a new-found capac ity 
to judge other members on their met 

both rational and temperamental 

. When decision does not have to be 


taken by the group, when the group 
is not committed to a point of view, 
non-conformity in belief 
is a positive asset for the group’s pur- 


and when 


poses, members come in easy and re- 
laxed fashion to appreciate unique- 
ness in each group member. 


People in groups are more easily 
swayed by emotional out-bursts, like 
than they 


panic and aggression, 


would be individually. 


“Members of the small reflective 
discussion group on the contrary, 
are not subject to the ‘mass psy 
chology’ reaction Mr. Back ascribes 
Because the 
reasonable approach is the basis of 
the group’s discussion, the 


to people in groups. 


element 
of ‘panic or agression’ in a member's 
reaction to a 
than 
course of yong discussion 

“Under ‘Group Members Can be 
Manipulated,’ Kurt W. Back is con 
cerning himself with procedures that 
lead toward group decision. He finds 
the manipulation to develop through 
the resource person whose informa- 
tion follows a pattern echoed by the 
discussion leader’s channeling of dis- 
cussion to the ‘right’ decisions. In the 
small reflective 
however, the use of resource persons 


problem is lessened 


rather increased during the 


discussion group, 
is extremely rare and is outside the 
true pattern of the group. When a re 
source person is used, it is as some 
one whose experience has been so 
noteworthy as to merit a close exam- 
ination, questioning, and reflection 

“Under ‘Safeguards against Group 
Pressures, Mr. Back has proposed 
the equipment of  action-taking 


ballot, a 


system. a constitution, 


bodies: secret two-party 
limitation of 
pressure to conform to the actions 

not beliefs 


the small reflective discussion 


of group members. In 
group, 
the ballot has no place, since decis 
ions are not reached and nee ANY 
general conclusion arises ‘rom com 
mon acceptance of the reasonableness 
of the conclusion rather than a major 


ity vote... . The ‘definite set of rules’ 


continued an page 30 
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W hat are the people in adult education like today? Here 
ave some we on ADULT LEADERSHIP met at the 


AEA’s annual conference. We thought you might be interested 


in what they said and in what their reactions to the conference were, 


so we asked them to jot down for you a few words about 


their own programs and about why they had come to Chicago. 


CONFERENCE CANDIDS 


We put the question, Above. one of our staff members 
Jonny Johnson, makes a persuasive pitch for two dele 


vates to join in the fun of developing an article. 


These people, below, waylaid by Publications Coordin 
ator Rob Sillars. are on their way to a session on “Adult 
education——-Means or kind?” Two of them, /elen Terry 
(far lett) and Hugh Voorhead (far right) ire involved 
in the Great Book program Theis program, they say, 
wants to “make the benefits of a liberal education avail 
able to all adult thereby enabling them to think for 
themselve and to judge wisely as citizens of a 


de noecracy 


po. ee 
| “hy F 
sate ne 
; . 
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Mrs. Arnold Woodrich (second trom left) is a repre 
sentative of Artmobile, Inc., in New York State. She feels 
that what she is doing is adult education because her pro 
gram “opens to adults in non-urban communities, who 
have otherwise had no art education opportunities, a 
stimulating opportunity 

Indrew Towl (3rd from left) is Director of Case 
Development at the Harvard Graduate School of Business 


Administration. He is involved in a six-program effort at 


Photos by David Jackson 


Harvard to “encourage men and women to develop the 
capacity to administer their organizations, to accomplish 
economic objectives efficiently, while at the same time 
making these serve the needs of individual members and 
society as a whole.” 

Vary Buckley (Ath from left and Organizational 
Director of Cana Conference of Chicago) is a marriage 
counselor. “We are interested in AEA for techniques, 
new methods, and ideas for training leaders.” 

David Potter (standing next) and Richard Wolfe 
(hiding behind Sillars) are professors, one at Michigan 
State and the other at Illinois. They are interested in the 


“continuing education” of adults. 


But let's give these people a chance to get to their 
meeting. where Gordon Dupee. above, (Great Books 
Foundation), Maurice Wieting (Ohio Farm Bureau Fed 
eration), and Brendan Sexton (UAW-CIO) are servine 


as resource people 


The people, shown at the lop otf page 3. talk over their 
programs as they wait for Raymond D. Kuhlen (Syracuse 
University), Lawrence K. Frank (New York City). and 
Gardner Murphy (The Menninger Foundation) to open 
up a session on the personality needs of adults. 

Eugene Kapp (left) is a highschool teacher and an 
“un-paid part-time lecturer and member of the Adult 
Education Council in CALW (Germany). The German 
people,” he says, “must come to a new understanding of 
themselves. | should like to help them in that.” 


adult leadership 
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Vrs. Alice Sarchett (second from left) is secretary 
of the Adult Education Council of Mason City, lowa 
“T work.” she says. “where over 2000 adults participate 
in some phase of adult education each year in a city with 
only 28,000 total population.” She feels that she is doing 
a real adult education job in “meeting the apparent needs 
of many adults of the community as expressed by the 


adults through the adult council.” 


Roy C. Rice (third from left) is Director of Exten 
sion at Arizona State College. “I am interested in AEA 
and this conference.” he says. “because | hope to find 
others with similar problems and a greater amount of 


experience. 


Dorothy Bendix (fourth from left) is Coordinator of 
Adult Group Services at the Detroit Public Library. 
“I am fortunate.” she says, “to work for a public library 
which considers adult education as one of its most im- 
portant functions | coordinate the library’s adult 
group services, which include reading and discussion 
groups . . . cooperation with other organizations 
co-sponsorship of informational programs ‘Investment 
Know-How’ with the Stock Exchange. “Hints for Your 
Garden’ with the Department of Parks and Recreation. 
for instance and | do training of discussion leaders 


for library sponsored groups. 


Carl Hutchinson (second from right) is in the Youth 
and Adult Education Department of the Ohio Farm 
Bureau Federation. He tells us that “an adult education 
program in the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation operates 
through 1489 small neighborhood groups of farm couples 
who meet in farm homes to tackle mutual problems 
Many of these problems center around economic, legis 
lative. community. and cultural needs and how member 
of these groups by working together can enhance their 
real income and improve their standards of living. . . . 
The AEA,” he continues. “provides a fellowship of work 
ers in the field. where sharing of methods, goals, experi 
ence proves stimulating and helps to clarify our own 
problems, needs. and sense of direction.” 


P. F. Ayer (on the right) is from Berea, Kentucky. 
He is an instructor in Berea College Foundation School 
and Executive Secretary of the Council of Southern 
Mountain Workers. Speaking of his work with the 
Council. he says, “We do a limited amount of program 
work in recreation, leadership training, recruitment, and 
counseling in education and local and regional confer- 
ences. Our major task, however, is to bring people 


together for mutual acquaintance and multiplication of 


january. 1955 


effectiveness through such acquaintance and resultant 


cooperation and united efforts. . . 


Here’s Mr. Kuhlen at the mike now. below, left; so let's 
leave this group and see who's at the session on com 
munity organization. This session, led by Richard Poston, 
(right), of Southern Illinois University, is just breaking 
up. and people from the audience are beginning lo ask 


individual questions. 


We cant ask the people shown below to take time 
to tell much about their programs, but maybe some of 
them can indicate why they find a relationship with AEA 
helpful. From left to right they are: Blue Carstenson, 
Royce Pitkin, Helen Pitkin, Harold Bentley. Irwin Shan 
non, Ruth Grout, William Biddle. and Lewis Yoho. 


Carstenson, a field) consultant in) community adult 
education at the University of Michigan, finds AFA help 
ful because of “stimulation through knowledge of devel 
Vrs. Pitkin, of the 
I pper W inoosk Development Association, Vermont, says. 


opments elsewhere in the field 


“TL always get stimulation and renewed energy.” “The 
ABA says Ruth Grout, a professor of public health 
nursing at the University of Minnesota, “through its 
publications. conferences and committee work. provides 
an opportunity for me to keep abreast of new develop 
ments.” Lewis Yoho, vocational director in the South 
Bend city schools, says he expects AKA “to help me keep 
come perspective about my responsibiilty in my com 


munity. 


With a variety of experience to exchange and a 
general desire for information. these people seem to 
indicate they would appres iate somewhat more free time 
for informal talk and unscheduled activities than they 
were able to work into this years rewarding but busy 


‘ onferenc e. 
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A PERSONAL PLATFORM FOR J 


BY PAUL L. ESSERT, PRESIDENT 


fhe Adult Education Association of the United States 
of America states in its Constitution that its primary 
roal is to gain acceptance for the idea that education is 
a life long proce SS. As ye Se the Ameri an pe ople are a 
long way from accepting this idea. To most Americans 
education has a terminal point. This is largely true even 
for the millions of adults who take part each year in some 
form of adult education activity; most of them take part 
in order to meet some immediate need. Thus, even our 
concept of adult education has been limited to imme- 
diate concerns, is remedial and terminal rather than 
anticipatory and continuous. The “movement” of adult 
education with which the AEA is concerned is therefore 
best thought of as a verb rather than a noun—a moving 
from the concept of education as a remedial and periodic 
activity to education as a life-long way of maturing. 

The Committee on Social Philosophy of the AEA, 
under the chairmanship of Eleanor Coit, has been work 
ing with several hundred of you in your local communi 
ties toward the end of defining more clearly the focus of 
adult education as a life-long process. The most recent 
statement of this Committee, which appeared in the May 
1953 issue of Adult Education, suggests that the focus of 
our efforts should be the individual within his community. 
The maturing individual within a maturing community, 
with life-long planning of education viewed by each as 
a way of maturing, is, in brief, a fair expression of ou 
goal and our focus of operation. 

What, then, can we say of our specific objectives 
and the means we might employ in giving reality to this 
movement of adult education? Naturally, | cannot do 
any more than to state my own platform upon which I 
would stand; but it is my hope that whether you agree 
or disagree, this statement will serve as a springboard 
for discussions you and | can have as | move about the 
country during the next year. 

Underlying all that we stand for are certain values 
that we hold to be prec ious. 

l. We recognize and cherish the an ient, and yet 
modern, dream and aspiration for the brotherhood of 
man. 

We recognize and cherish the historically demon 
strated value of the rule of law, without which the brother 
hood of man cannot reach full flower. Sanctions of the 
majority are binding upon us in our human relation 
ships, but all of us should share in continuous evalua 


ie 


tion and modification of those sanctions. 

We believe that the cultivation by man of his 
ability to think creatively and to solve problems scien- 
tifically within the limitations of the rule of law is the 
best method by which man can advance toward universal 
brotherhood. 

We believe that the most desirable known system 
of organization of our American society for human 
brotherhood within the rule of law is that in which the 
right to knowledge and the free, creative use thereof is 
held inviolate by every person, every group, and every 
institution of the community. 

We believe that respect for, and cultivation of, 
the values set forth above will give man a far more pre- 
dictable control of his environment than he has ever had. 
Toward that end, we therefore conceive of education as 
a way of maturing as individuals and in our expression 
of the brotherhood of man, through the application of 
the rule of law, the scientific method of thinking, and 
the free and creative use of the fruits of our thinking. 
Thus, the object of all education is for men to mature 
in their ability to exert a more predictable and humane 
control over themselves and their environment. Since we 
believe this goal is ever moving, never finite, we also 
believe that education is a continuous process. 

6. Since adults may plan their educational experi- 
ences in many different ways and through many different 
channels, it follows that there is no place in adult edu- 
cation for the word exclusive. We reject any platform 
based on absolutes. There is no single way for man to 
search for knowledge and understanding. In the AEA 
we welcome all ways and forms by which adults plan 
learning experiences toward the objective of achieving 
more mature personalities in maturing communities. 

We believe in a life-long educational plan for 
each of us. Because we believe that our best individual 
and social selves can only be found by losing our lives 
in something greater than ourselves, we believe in a 
life-long educational plan that expresses our selves in 
service to others. Therefore, we stand for the goal of 
education for universal voluntary community service. 
By this we mean that every adult citizen should give at 
least one hour per week of volunteer service to his neigh- 
bors and his community and one hour per week to study- 
ing how and why he does it. 


continued on page 31 
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In an earlier article the authors discussed their be By outlining the whole series of decisive questions, now, 


lief that: (1) The long-term aim in studying cases of 
social relations is to promote improvement in social rela 
tions. (2) We are not making satisfactory headway to 
ward this aim until (3) we can show that by studying 
cases we are developing the kind of understanding that is 
needed to prevent and to reduce difficulties between peo 
ple. (4) In order to do this, our method of work must be 
such that we test and apply in our own behavior what we 
learn in theory from cases--we must learn by doing. 


What the Dodo said of the Caucus race fits the 
Incident Process, too: “The best way to explain it is 
to do it.” The nearest we can get to that, here, is to 
imagine that you have enrolled in a course to analyze 
cases by this method. So, here we are, sitting around a 
conference table. ready to begin. 

At this first meeting, the members of this writing 
team will take two of the leading roles—serving as the 
Director (who is responsible for the whole series of 
meetings) and also as the Team Leader (who is present- 
ing a case and leading a discussion on it). As yet, no 
other member of the group has had time to prepare him 
self for leading, in either role. And, for this trial run, 
we shall do without our third leader, the Observer 
Reporter. (His job is to notice and record the facts of 
performance and to bring key facts to our attention in 
his report.) 

tefore we start work on a case, let’s make sure that 
we all have the same idea as to what our analytical method 
is. To analyze a case is to explore a given territory, hunt 
ing for meaning. At every step of the way we are inquil 
ing. And each step covers a distinctive kind of question 
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we can give a hird’s eye view of the Incident Process. 


a process of questioning 


1. As each member studies the Incident, he asks him 
self: What seems to be going on here? How can I get 
my bearings in this new situation? What do I need to 
find out, in order to clarify facts and get down to the 
issues 7 

2. In the fact-finding phase, these questions are put 
into words. All members of the discussion group work 
together on the decisive and inclusive question: What are 
the facts, and which are key facts? This gets us to the 
still more decisive question 

3. What needs to be decided now? Waving thus de- 
fined the immediate issue, we are ready to set about de- 
ciding it. 

4. First, each member writes his own answer to the 
question: What is my decision on this issue, and what are 
my supporting reasons’ By a quick count of these deci 
sions, we find out: How does the group, as a whole, stand 
on this issue? If there is some difference of opinion (as 
there usually is): What is the strongest line of reasoning 
in support of each position? We then test all this reason- 
ing by turning to the question: What actually was de 
cided, not in this group, but in the case situation itself? 

Having got the immediate issue out of the way, we 
ean ask the kind of question which, more than all others, 
contributes to learning. 

5. As we look back, to evaluate a whole series of 
actions, decisions and consequences, what seems useful 
and constructive? If we now focus on preventing diffi- 
culties, what possibilities are there for doing better? 
What general propositions can we see and take with us, 
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as working hypotheses, for the future’ 
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Now let's get going on a case. That's what we would 
be doing in the first meeting, after a brief explanation. 
Well now hand around a written statement of an Inei 
dent. Here it is 

incident 
hrom a case concerning the proper activity of a first 
linve supervisor) 

‘On Saturday. January 27. 1951 Assistant kore 
trial beldman wa obse rved working on Various produc 
tion jobs. Later that day. Liebig (a tool inspector and 
chairman of the Union Grievance Committee) said to 
Bauer (shop steward): “That s-o-b Feldman is at it again. 


It ibout time we hit him with another grievance! 


|. Studying the Incident 


When you examine such a sketchy statement as this. 
you will see at once that the next step is to get facts 
ne of your first mental questions might be these: Who 
“observed Keldman? What evidence is there that he 
actually “worked on various production jobs?’ What 


did Liebig mean by “at it again?” Does the existing 


Sol 


labor agreement have any bearing on this matter? In 
thinking of such questions, you will already be beginning 
your work as a case analyst in a specif role. This role 
assignment os appended in writing. to each Incident 
bor example in this case, you will find one of the two 
following instructions 

‘You are the general foreman. to whom this case 
has come in the regular course of the Grievance Proc 
dure. What action might you take?” Or, 

You are the impartial arbitrator to whom this case 
has been referred after failure of the parties to settle it 
themselve You will be expected to render your award 
(which is binding) and to outline your discussion (yout 
reasoning!) - 

In undertaking either of these assignments you will 
be helping yourself, in several ways, to work on this case 
efliciently. (1) You will know at once what kind of deci 
sion you are expected to make: an administrative decision 
or an arbitrator's award. (2) You will immediately feel 
a sense of involvement because it is obvious that your 
decision will become an important factor in this develop 
ing situation. (3) You will be all set to work coopera 
tively with other members of your discussion group he 
eause this assignment is collective ‘4) By putting 
yourself into any such specifi role, vou will get a more 
realistic understanding of the opportunities and restric 
tions that go with that particular position and function. 

Your work on this first sub-operation will take from 
two to five minutes; depending on whether you just 
glance at the statement of the Incident, or actually study 
it. When everyone is ready. we'll take the next step. 


). kact-Finding 


Now you will do your share in conducting a group 
interview with the leader who has the facts of this case 
And you will get your facts systematically. starting trom 
the scene o/ action as sketched in the Incident. You may 
find it hard to stick to the seene of action long enough 
to get a clear picture of what was going on. This is be 
cause most of the questions which need to be asked about 
the Incident also lead away from it, if followed up. And. 


of course. once you have an accurate picture of the facts 


of behavior during the Incident. you will need to follow 
these leads into the larger context. so that you can see 
the Incident in its setting. Otherwise you could not un 
derstand what the facts mean, or appreciate why those 
people behaved as they did. 

Someone is bound to ask: Was there some trouble 
like this before? Did any previous dispute provide a 
reliable precedent for deciding this case? Sooner or later, 
questions about what Feldman was doing will lead natu- 
rally to the history of difficulties that induced him to 
work on production jobs. (By this time you will have 
established the fact that he actually did some = such 
work.) Also. if you are analyzing this case as an arbi 
trator, you will have a chance to learn something from 
interim developments. What were the consequences of 
Feldman’s work on production jobs? Was any worker 
displaced. or did anyone lose any pay?’ Was there any 
reason to fear that any such consequences might come 
later 7 

At this stage, too, your question about applicable 
contract clauses will need to be answered. This will be 
one of the questions that can best he answered in writ 
ing. And it is part of a discussion leader's job to be 
prepared for this. Among other duplicated material for 
distribution. we have copies of the two contract clauses 
that are relevant. 

\fter half an hour or so of such questions and an 
swers. the mass of information will look more like a 
‘mess” than like an orderly case report. Getting this 
material together has been fun. Since everyone pitches in. 
the work goes easily and quickly. Its more like the old- 
fashioned custom of barn-raising. than like the solitary 
homework that so many people dislike. 

But now comes the hard part, sorting and condens- 
ing. Can you do this for us? If you jotted down key points 
as they were brought out. or made mental notes, you can 
probably lift them out for us. clearly and concisely. in 
an effective summary. Particularly at this first meeting. 
you will be doing us a service by volunteering for this 
difficult task. even if you are not sure of being able to do 
a perfect job. Other members can easily correct, amplify 
or condense your summary, if necessary, once you have 
done the rough sorting. Everyone knows how mue h easiel 
it is to edit a statement than to make the first draft. Hav- 
ing now reduced “the whole story” (or full-length case 
report) to manageable proportions. we are ready to tackle 
the issue. 


+ What Needs to Be Decided? 
This brings us to the decisive question: What is the 


immediate issue. and how can we state it most effectively ? 
The way in which one sees and formulates an issue (o1 
problem) largely predetermines the decision (or solu- 
tion). Therefore. in the Incident Process. we'll make a 
point of working hard on this question. But we're not 
going to expect to make a home run the first shot out 
of the box. 

For instance. in the Feldman case the first: state- 
ment of the issue may be this: “Was Feldman wrong in 
doing production work?” But is this formulation good 
enough? Isn't there more at issue here than Feldman’s 
personal behavior? And isn’t the word “wrong” too 
moralistic? Can't we get a statement that will (1) pin- 
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point the crux of this misunderstanding but also (2) 
indicate the referents for impartial decision and (3) em 
phasize some typical features of this case? Working ac- 
cording to these specifications, you might suggest the 
following formulation: “In such circumstances, and unde1 
the existing contract. is an assistant foreman carrying 
out his proper functions by doing the kind and amount 
of work on production jobs that Feldman did on the 
day in question 7” 

Such a statement will be equally useful whether you 
are working on this case as the general foreman or as 
an impartial arbitrator. Another advantage is that when 
we have decided this issue. we shall have learned some 
thing that we can use in other cases. too. But at this first 
meeting. unless your discussion group is exceptional, we 
may not do an outstanding job on the issue. Your group 
is probably impatient to hurry ahead to decision, so let's 
go. But whatever you agree upon, as the issue. we wind 
up this phase by having your whole group write it down. 
This means that when members write their individual 
answers. everyone is at least starting from the same 
question, 

1. Making and Testing Decisions 


You will now spend five or ten minutes in thinking 
and writing. This may seem peculiar in a discussion 
meeting. But there's a reason for it: to test and develop 
your decisiveness and ability to reason. Your written 
paper will give not only your decision but also your sup 
porting reasons. Now that you're right up against it. 
you may be surprised to find that you still lack some 
facts that you need to work with. For instance, perhaps 
no one asked whether Feldman checked with his imme 
diate supervisor or talked the matter over with the shop 
steward before taking action that invited misunderstand 
ing by union officers. Similarly. you may wish that: there 
had been more discussion as to the relative importance 
of various items that were established as facts. As it 
happened. in this case. the two contract clauses that are 
relevant were not wholly consistent. When that is a fact 
how is a first-line supervisor supposed to make up his 
mind what to do? If there are technical difficulties that 
are holding up production (as in this case). is he en 
titled to tackle them. even when this means working 
production jobs himself? 

In this case it makes little difference whether yout 
immediate decision is made as the general foreman o1 
as an impartial arbitrator. Here. as so often, what is 
valid reasoning for an arbitrator is no less valid for a 
management representative or a union official. One gen 
eral proposition that does not need to be stated tenta 
tively is this: If management representatives and union 
officers could learn to think more nearly like arbitrators. 
there would be far less work for outside arbitrators to do. 

By the time members of your group have turned in 
their signed decisions. you will probably welcome a five- 
minute break. During this interval, the writing team (dou- 
bling now as Observer-Reporter) will sort the papers. 
In this case, so far, every group has divided on the issue. 
Let's assume that it has happened here too. The next 
step is for each subgroup of likeminded members to go 
into a huddle, consolidate their position, and elect a 
spokesman. The stage is now set for a sharp debate. and 
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this form of verbal combat can go on for a few minutes, 
just long enough to demonstrate its futility for our pur- 
pose. But soon your group will shut off the debate by 
answering a question from the leader. For instance: “Does 
anyone think we're getting anywhere this way?” The 
chorus of “noes” that greets this question may be the 
first expression of unanimity so far. 

The writing team now apply another kind of test by 
giving you the facts on what actually was decided in the 
case situation. And since this case went to arbitration. 
you can know not only what the management decision 
was, but also how this line of reasoning (and the union's 
position) looked to the arbitrator, and what his award 
and discussion were. 

But that’s not the end of our work on this case. In 
fact. when we reach the final phase of case analysis, we 
are just getting going on the most important part, dis 
tilling a residue of learning. 


» Kvaluating and Generalizing 


Now that we are ready to go lo the heart of this 
case, as a whole, we must broaden and lengthen oul 
thinking. This situation is far more than a dispute. And 
more is at stake here than the behavior of one foreman 
on any one day. More fundamental issues concern the 
continuing relations between a management and a union, 
These people have been engaged in doing technical work 
in the same place. But they have developed little eth 
ciency in working together. Perhaps they have not thought 
this important or even desirable. But that’s no reason why 
case analysts should not explore the possibilities. In think 
ing about such issues, we can't afford to be restricted by 
the existing labor agreement. or even by company pol 
icles, procedures, and rules as now written. Therefor 
if you have been working on this case so far as an arbi 
trator, why don't you now take on the role of personnel 
administrator? From that angle. you will need to decide 
What might have been done better 
espe ially by out management group, as leaders? What 


questions like this: 


might be done. now. to Improve our relations with the 
union 7 

This line of inquiry leads naturally to generalizing 
Your decisions will still need to be grounded in facts 
But they must also extend toward the future and reach 
up to the level of general ideas. As you lock around at 
other cases and connect them with your own experience 
you cannot help seeing some of the main threads in “the 
ever-tangled skein of human affairs.” For instance, this 
is not the only case in which a dispute might have been 
avoided if a foreman had felt like talking things over 
with a shop steward before hand. So, what about it? How 
might we work toward this in the future? 

Probably at this first session our time will have run 
out before we get far with the step where analyzing the 
past can build toward the future. But as a regular mem 
ber of this group, you will have more time to work at 
this later. 


you will learn by leading 


Also. you will learn more about social relations by 
doing more of the leading. As a Team Leader, you will 
select a case, write up an Incident, and prepare for dis 


continued on page 30 
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AEA delegates set '55 policy 


250 Delegate Assembly member: 
set new goals and priorities for the 
AEA's new administrative year at 
their meeting following the AEA 
Conference, November 9-10. High on 
the list was the resolution to 
strengthen membership in the Asso 
ciation through the development of 
local adult education organizations 
On this point, delegates felt that the 
coming year represents a unique op 
portunity for activity through the 
state and White House Conferences 
on education 

The coming series of state con 
ferences called by the President of 
the United States to lead up to a 
national White House Conference 
was also seen to have strong impli 
cations for AEA program. The del 
gates resolved—in view of the fact 
that these conferences will survey 
the needs of education and the re 
sources required to meet them—-that 
a study of the needs for adult edu 
cation and its financing be included 
as a purpose of the state and national 
conferences; that each state delega 
tion appoint one member as it: 
official representative to obtain and 
disburse information on the plans fo: 
the conference in his state; and that 
this representative mobilize the 
energies of adult education organiza 
tions in hi tate to assure the on 
sideration of adult education in the 
state's conference 

Program priorities for the comin 
year were established as follow 

(1) Services to individuals and 
organizations designed to help them 
improve their adult education com 
petencie 

designed to bring the 
adult education into 
ing relationships to de 


velop greater unity of purpose; to 
focus adult education resources on 
key national problems. 

(3) Services designed to strengthen 
the development of adult education 
resources especially to local com 
munities. 

An important action of the Dele- 
gate Assembly was the revision of 
the AEA Constitution. Copies of the 
revised Constitution, as well as the 
Delegate Assembly minutes, are 
available from the AEA, 743 N 
Wabash, Chicago 11. 


mixed neighbors are innovators 


Neighborhoods in rural Wisconsin 
where the people are of mixed 
nationality and_ religious back- 
grounds accept new _ educational 
ideas and farming methods more 
readily than neighborhoods with 
common national origins and re- 
ligion! 

Prof Jurton Kreitlow of the 
University of Wisconsin education 
faculty states this conclusion, based 
on research in 38 Wisconsin neigh- 
borhoods in his article published in 
the September issue of The Nation’s 
Schools. 

With the help of Research Asst 
James A. Duncan, Kreitlow and 
several of his students interviewed 
380 men and women selected at ran- 
dom from 38 groups—19 of like, or 
homogeneous, background: 19 of 
mixed, or heterogeneous, composi- 
tion. 

Mixed neighborhoods, the  re- 
searchers found, take more kindly 
than homogeneous areas to such 
school practices as art, music, recre- 
ation, and complete hot lunches 
They favor a smaller number of 
grades per teacher, the 16-year at- 
tendance law, and community and 
adult activities in the schools 

They approve provision of health 
examinations by the schools, reor 
sanized school districts, parent or 
ganizations in the schools, and 
higher requirements for teachers at 
both the elementary and secondary 
levels. They also approve of more 
formal education for both farme: 
and farmers’ wives, as well as more 
adult evening classe 

Evidence further shows that peo 
ple in mixed neighborhoods are 
more eager to adopt improved farm- 
ing practices and to join organiza- 
tions promoting them 

“There is a definite and positive 


relationship between the acceptance 
of a new educational practice and the 
acceptance of a new agricultural 
practice by farm people,” Kreitlow 
writes. 

“Our research in Wisconsin shows 
that both farmers and farmers’ 
wives in mixed background neigh- 
borhoods have had more years of 
schooling than like groups in com- 
mon background neighborhoods,” 
Kreitlow reveals. “They believe also 
that boys and girls should complete 
more years of formal schools than 
are considered desirable by those in 
homogeneous neighborhoods,” he 
continues. 

In addition to the consistent dif- 
ferences between homogeneous and 
heterogeneous neighborhoods in 
specific educational practices, there 
are differences among various homo- 
geneous ethnic groups, the re- 
searchers found. 

“The differences suggest that the 
attitudes held by specific ethnic 
groups toward school practices are 
of concern to county superintendents, 
principals, and teachers who propose 
and plan educational advancements,” 
they write. “Any change suggested 
in school organization or curriculum 
pattern must be compatible with the 
attitudes held by the people af- 
fected.” 

Leaders in any special area of 
rural education must know their 
communities well in order to plan 
programs at levels that are accept- 
able yet that encourage furthe: 
development of the individual, the 
neighborhood, and the community, 
they conclude 


Redfield delivers FAE lectures 


The Fund for Adult Education an- 
nounces that Robert Redfield, well- 
known anthropologist and Robert 
Maynard Hutchins Distinguished 
Service Professor at the University 
of Chicago, has just delivered the 
1954 Fund for Adult Education Lec- 
tures under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of California. The lectures 
were given on four campuses of the 
University of California: at Berke- 
ley on December 2; at Riverside on 
December 6; at Santa Barbara on 
December 7; and at Los Angeles on 
December 8 

The overall title of the series wa: 
The Educational Experience, but 
each lecture was presented as a com- 
plete unit in itself. Professor Red- 
field identified in the four lecturé 
what goes on within a person when 
an experience is educational, in con- 

continued on page 27 
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LIBERAL ADULT EDUCATION 
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How Useful is a Liberal Education?.... 
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From Ideas to Community........... 
Wayne A. R. Leys 
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A Way to Freedom..... 


H. Burr Roney 
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Some Current Concepts ee 


John B. Schwertman 


Director, Center for the Study 
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next month's workshop: 
research on human relations in industry 


Industry is investing heavily to find out 
more about efficient rnanagement. 
Some of their findings: will come to 

you next month—down-to-earth reports 
that you can apply to your own 
agency or organization. 


lo many people a liberal education means an ivory 
tower kind of outlook and interest. It has little to do 
with solving problems in the real world. Other people 
feel it is something for kids. Adults don’t have time for 
it, they say. 

The Community Education Project described by 
Eugene Johnson challenges any notion that liberal edu 
cation is an activity that must be carried on in isolation 
or apart from the mainstream of day-to-day individual 
and community concerns. So do the concepts mapped 
out briefly by John Schwertman—and Schwertman speaks 
for the Center for the Study of Liberal Education fo1 
Adults, which serves as a clearinghouse for what is going 
on in liberal education programs all over the country 
and which fosters new thinking and experimentation in 
liberal education for adults. 

What, then, is liberal education? We may define it, 
as Cyril Houle does, by saying that it is basic education, 
It directs our attention to certain subject matters and 
disciplines. But it does so only to help us evolve general 
principles, and these general principles apply to any 
aspect of human existence. 

We may define it by its methodology; so that, de 
pending on the way it is presented, almost anything can 
be “liberal.” Burr Roney’s article takes this point-of-view 
and gives some specific suggestions about ways to pro 
vide a learning experience that will be liberalizing, even 
though the specific content of the experience is technical. 
What he says can be applied by people who teach hobby 
and craft work, or surgery, or art appreciation. And an 
attention to methodology can be the focus of a total pro 
gram of liberal education, as it is at New York Uni 
versity’s Division of General Education and Extension. 

Liberal education can be defined, too, by its concern 
with the value judgments that underlie all practical ex 
perience. People who work with groups, particularly, o1 
who are concerned with understanding our modern, tech 
nological culture and producing changes in it are feeling 
increasing demands to face up to problems of value. 
Edgar Friedenberg discusses some of the problems of 
this order and points some new directions for both lib 
eral education and the social sciences to take. 

Administrators and planners of liberal education 
programs are obviously beginning to define their goals 
in ways that would have seemed strange to the liberally 
educated man of a generation ago. And particularly is 
this redefinition true of programs of libera) adult educa- 
tion. As Wayne Leys points out, it is worth examining 
the implications that being adult has for a program. Both 
Leys and Eugene Johnson can help us to think through 
ways of adapting classic liberal education materials and 
customary liberal education techniques for adults. They 
can also help us get insight into how to use modern 
techniques and media to bring about liberalizing ex 
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VARIATIONS 
ON A 
THEME 


We need educational programs which 
impel men and communities forward, 
away from the paralysis of today’s 
confusion and toward a time when 
each man shall feel that he 

belongs to the world he lives in. 


BY EUGENE |. JOHNSON 


i 

On a weekend of September last year 220 adults and 
teenagers, residents of communities in the San Bernardino 
Valley of Southern California, gathered at a seaside resort 
for a “Conference on Youth and Family Life.” 

On the surface there was nothing very greatly “diffe: 
ent” about this conference. Yet from the opening coffee 
session on Saturday morning to the closing address on 
Sunday afternoon, an air of bristling excitement pervaded 
the pleasant Carlsbad Hotel. There was a sense of shared 
adventure among the delegates which. in turn, created a 
rosy glow among the committee members who had 
planned the conference 

What built this sense of camaraderie? 

The location 80 miles from home, which insured both 
physical and psychological detachment from the delegates’ 
customary environment, might have been a contributing 
factor. But it alone could not explain the reaction of a 
participant who, a month afterwards, could say, with face 
vlowing, that the conference had been “such a wonderfully 
rushing and exciting thing that it is still absorbing pra 
tically every waking minute. including weekends.’ 

What is the answer here? And what. if anything. does 
it have to do with liberal education ?” 

Certainly high on the list of reasons for the excite 
ment among delegates was the knowledge that the weekend 
gathering was not an end in itself that it was the starting 
port for ary extensive educational program of several 
months duration. All the delegates came with the knowl 
edge that they would play leadership roles in that pro 
vram The conference was an orientation to the entire 
program and a training session for leadership. For the 
Community Education Project at San Bernardino Valley 


College. co sponsor of the affair, the conference was par 


the workshop 
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ticularly significant because it marked the first major test 
of a new approach to liberal education—an approach 
rather heavily labeled “thematic coordination.” 

What is thematic coordination? First of all. let's 
talk about the youth and family life program launched by 
the Carlsbad Conference as an illustration of it, then 
identify the basic principles on which this kind of coordi- 
nation rests, and conclude with a short statement of the 
main reasons for describing it as liberal education. 


“the years between" 


Some of the activities in the youth and family life 
program had been held several months before the Carls- 
bad Conference, but the core program began ten days 
after the conference, with the broadcast of the first radio 
program in a dramatic new series on family life. The 
radio series Was developed in the \ alle \ and named 
The Years Between. 

The core program revolved around a series of 76 dis- 
cussion groups. Each group held six meetings. usually in 
private homes but sometimes in churches, schools. or 
social centers. Most included teenagers and adults. 

Each radio program in The Years Between is a sepa- 
rate drama presenting some of the activities of a normal 
family with teenagers. Each drama raises questions, poses 
ISSUues, but provides no answers and draws no morals, The 
people in the lise ussion froups develop whatever answers 
may be formulated out of their experience, thei: reading. 
and their exchange of ideas with each other and the 
resource people present. 

In addition to the 76 groups established by adult 
delegates to the Carlsbad Conference, the materials of the 


program are used in high school and college classrooms 


adult leadership 
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and among adult student groups. Membership in the dis- 
cussion groups is approximately 1200 and the materials. 
used in other ways. reached an additional 2000 people. 

The groups consist usually of friends or at least 
people with enough in common to be socially at ease with 
one another. Individually no group was a cross section of 
the community; collectively they were. This was inevitable 
because of the way in which the delegates to the Carlsbad 
conference had been selected. 

The principle here is that divergence of opinion is 
sought by bringing widely different social groups within 
the scope of the same program and letting them interact 
with each other. There is abundant evidence that educa- 
tion on social issues occurs chiefly within primary social 
groups (the family, the friendship circle, the job clique, 
ete.). The operational task of the educator, then, is not to 
extract individuals from their normal social groups in 
order to form a cross-section group, but to develop a pro- 
vram flexible, dynamic, and sufficiently broad to accom 
modate all kinds of social groups within it. And then to be 
imaginative enough to establish effective interaction 
among these groups. This is the real challenge that 
modern, urban communities offer the adult educator. 

The Community Education Project office at Valley 
College acts as the service center for the program, and 
through it groups have these aids: (1) The six half-hour 
radio dramas in The Years Between series (these are 
broadcast weekly at four different times). (2) A series of 
newspaper articles, published weekly ahead of the radio 
program and designed to publicize it, give questions for 
study and discussion. (3) A packet of reading material 
relative to the topics of the programs. (4) Bibliographies 
on each radio program prepared by the public library. 
(5) A resource persons bureau—individuals with special 
training or experience in the topics discussed in’ the 
radio program. (6) Weekly reports back to the groups 
of the highlights of the previous week’s discussions. 
(7) Counseling services (on the basis of one counselor 
to each three discussion groups) to maintain communica 
tion between the CEP office and the groups, to ensure 
availability of all services, and to assist the group in 
working out any problems that arise. 

A special feature of The Years Between program is 
the attempt to elicit from groups their conclusions about 
the issues discussed and their recommendations for any 
community agency or individual concerned with the prob 
lem discussed. The discussion groups thus constitute a 
new kind of communication system in the community. 
Collectively they add up to a 20th century equivalent of 
the old-fashioned town hall, for they give guidance and 
assistance to the community agencies. Members are as 
sured that their thoughts. their ideas, and their hopes will 
reach the interested groups. 

Behind this extensive discussion program lies a 
drama of community cooperation. Each phase of the pro 
gvram represents a blending of the resources of the com 
munity—the coordination of talents and services around 
a central theme. This thematic coordination was present 
in each of the major steps: 

1. The selection of the theme. 

The youth-and-family-life focus was first suggested 


at a community conference held a year earlier. At that 


january, 1955 


time delegates from Valley communities talked togethe: 
about the future of the area. identified some of its major 
problems, and assessed the value of current mass media 
techniques for approaching the study of modern issues. 

2. Developing the committee 

The Social Planning Council in San Bernardino ap 
proached the CEP for assistance in developing a family 
life education program. Representatives of social coordi 
nating agencies in other Valley communities were invited 
to join a central planning committee. Three other com 
munities accepted. The radio stations, newspaper, and 
public libraries quickly pledged their help in developing 
the program in servicing the discussion groups which 
would develop. 

\ subcommittee, emerging from the central planning 
committee, called a community conference of people from 
interested agencies. Representatives of 33° agencies at 
tended. They submitted lists of the major problems facing 
young people today, and indicated where and how they 
could be of greatest assistance. 

The original planning committee then established 
these subcommittees: the radio committee, workshop-for 
program-planners committee, training committee, recruit 
ing Committee (to get organizers of discussion groups), 
the conference committee (to plan a community-wide 
conference to launch the program), a related activities 
committee, and an evaluation and follow-through com 
mittee. The chairmen of these committees then constituted 
the executive committee for the program, and the original 
planning committee dissolved. The chairman of the Fam 
ily Service Division of the Social Planning Council became 
veneral chairman for the program, and the directors of 
the Family Service Agency and CEP became co-directors, 
The CEP office became the service center for the program. 

3. From committee work to programs 

Each of the committees operated independently, but 
they followed a general timetable developed by the execu- 
tive committee. The hard-worked radio committee ham 
mered out the general philosophy of the radio program 
and developed a set of directions for the writer-producer. 
Finished seripts were submitted to committee members 
for comments and suggestions. Ultimately all radio pro 
yrams were recorded ahead of broadcast on tape in the 
studios at Valley College. 

The composition of the radio committee reflected the 
professional services needed and the interest groups to 
which the program would make its primary appeal. Thus 
it included the director of a family counseling service, a 
psychiatrist who is head of a mental hygiene clinic, a 
professor of sociology at a local university, a psychologist 
from a state hospital for the mentally ill, the chairman of 
the youth committee of the ministerial association. the 
home extension worker for the department of agriculture, 
the president and parent education chairman of the local 
PTA council, a member of the county probation office, 
and the guidance director of a local college 


The radio committee enlisted the help of a group 
planning a county wide youth conference, and a list of the 
mayor problems selected by young people as their chief 
hurdles to maturity was obtained. 


While the radio committee was at work, another com- 
mittee planned and held a workshop for program chair 


the workshop 
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men of local service clubs, PTA’s and other organizations. 
Slightly over a hundred program chairmen attended. Each 
received a Directory of Program Resources in the field of 
family living and witnessed a demonstration of four major 
programming techniques, each technique designed to stim- 
ulate discussion. These were the film, filmstrip, recording, 
and Bon jiodrama. The conference committee had decided 
that the delegates could be a prime source for leadership 
of the discussion groups. 

The related activities committee began planning fon 
other events that could occur during the same time span 
as the radio series and would reach other people in the 
community. A panel of four men (judge, doctor, business 
man, and military official), speaking on the opportunities 
families have to help young people over the hurdles to 
maturity, was scheduled for 22 appearances in October 
and November. The city recreation department scheduled 
a family recreation workshop. University Extension 
offered a course for teachers on methods of family life 
education. All the high schools in the area scheduled ac 
tivities using the materials developed for The Years 
Between program. 

The San Bernardino Sun-Telegram, which prepared 
and published the feature stories to accompany the radio 
series, also carried a series of 17 case histories of delin 
quents, prior to the radio series. The purposes of this 
series were to establish the facts about delinquency, to 
build up public interest in the ensuing program, and to 
shift the focus from delinquency as such to the basic issue 
of family life. For the entire program rested on the 
assumption that delinquency must be overcome by 
strengthening family life. 

After planning for all these activities had been under 
way for some time, it was appropriate to introduce to each 
other the people involved in the planning. The Carlsbad 
Conference was thought of as ua dynamic way of develop 
ing rapport among the leaders in these activities, and of 
providing training for the people who would establish and 
counsel the discussion groups. 

The conference committee first decided that 100 
delegates would be invited, but by the time the Carlsbad 
Conference opened, the attendance proved to be 220. This 
increase came about from the decision to add teenagers, 
to allow delegates to bring interested family members, 
and to invite certain individuals who were key links 
with community groups not actively reached by the re 
cruiting committee. Special liaison was established, for 
example, with the Mexican-American community. 

This, then, was the first testing of thematic coordina 
tion. It is time now to look briefly at some of the under 
Iving prin iples. 


some underlying principles 


Of the many pring iples governiny the ce velopment ol 
thematic coordination, three seem of spec ial significance. 

The first is that the total community needs to be in- 
volved. The greatest possible firing power must be massed 
at one time. The prize is community wide interest and 
support. The enemy is the fragmenting of community 
activity characteristic in recent years. 

The second principle is that 20th century mass media 


techniques need to be given a chance to work in way: 
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which strengthen rather than weaken the values of a free 
society. Radio, television, and the newspapers are often 
accused of creating a mass mind. Can the mass media 
perhaps become powerful forces for preventing a mass 
mind? Surely the task is to employ mass media in ways 
which provoke active and thoughtful reactions rather 
than a passive acceptance of material presented. The tools 
of other ages are available, but they are not enough. Our 
age cries out for creative imagination in applying the 
special tools of our time to the problems of our time. 

Still a third underlying principle of thematic coordi- 
nation is that adult educators must learn how to relate 
education to those organizational forms which the people 
of a community spontaneously evolve. They should not 
always insist on establishing new organizational forms 
especially for education. All people in a community are 
organized. They are organized by families, by friendship 
vroups, by work cliques. Our task is to discover these 
organizational forces at work, to encourage them, and to 
channel them along educational lines. The self-starting 
groups, consisting of people who enjoy each other’s com- 
pany, appear to offer a particularly rich opportunity for 
adult education. For one of the major needs of every indi- 
vidual in an urban setting today is to become a part of a 
group which is both meaningful in terms of his own 
psychological needs for recognition and participation, and 
meaningful in the complex society within which it exists. 
Adult education will find a new vigor and a new accept- 
ance when it begins to work not only with individuals but 
with groups—-groups that are personally satisfying to 
their members and socially useful to their communities. 


what of liberal education? 


People in San Bernardino are sometimes asked, 
“What makes this liberal education?” The youth and 
family life program seems to many people rather remotely 
related to liberal education. Without raising an argument 
over the definition of liberal education, three points can 
be made: 


lL. Method. 


The entire program emphasizes the discussion meth- 
od. The whole apparatus of the radio series, the news- 
paper articles, and the reading pa kets exists to stimulate 
and enrich the discussion experience. The program plan- 
ners workshop was held to introduce materials that lend 
themselves to discussion. The extensive counseling service 
for discussion groups exists solely to strengthen the discus- 
sion process. The values of discussion for liberating the 
mind of man have been exhaustively treated elsewhere and 
will not be repeated here. 

2. The emphasis on fundamental ideas or problems of 
human relationship. 

The emphasis of the youth and family life program 
has been placed, not on ending juvenile delinquency, but 
on resolving those great issues of human relationships that 
have always been of concern to thoughtful men. The 
individual programs in The ) ears Between series present 
such problems as authority, the differing roles which the 
same individuals play, the values that are operative in any 
society at any one time. The programs pose issues and 
dramatize problems for whi h the minds of free men must 


continued on page 25 
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Since the ends of liberal education have been defined 
by competent scholars and philosophers from Plato on 
there were even earlier formulations, naturally, but Plato's 
is probably the oldest house which is still in operation 
| shall try, in this article, to state and explore only those 
purposes which I believe to be especially important to 
adult education, and especially difficult to achieve unde 
the conditions in which most Americans must live today. 
I should like to acknowledge at the outset my debt to 
the work of David Riesman, of W. L. Whyte and the 
Editors of Fortune, and of Ortega; without the concepts 
1 have taken from them I could not even have begun to 
analyze these problems. 

One can, to be sure, identify many such ends of edu 
cation but I think I can say all that I really have to say 
in discussing only three. And it seems wise to begin with 
the oldest and most universally accepted end of liberal 
education, in connection with which peculiar and fright 
ening modern problems have arisen. This is the purpose 
from which “liberal” education takes its name: that of 
teaching men the value of freedom and helping them 
become competent to use it. 

We have become so accustomed to hear that free- 
dom is endangered, and to the use of this platitude by 
pompous persons for rather fraudulent purposes, that 
even our knowledge that it remains a true and important 
statement hardly offsets our distaste for having to go into 
it again. I bring it up here because it has seemed to me 
that most discussions of education for freedom in America 


which I have seen depended on a false assumption, which, 
in so important a matter, I should like to examine for the 
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sake of clarity. 

This assumption is that we Americans are for the 
most part a freedom-loving people. If we are, it follows 
that the problem of education for freedom is a technical 
problem only--a problem of means, not of ends——a prob- 
lem of “know-how.” Education for freedom becomes a 
question of removing technical obstacles which prevent 
people from knowing what they are doing; of giving them 
the facts and teaching them a certain informal logic 
“how to think straight.” It is certainly necessary that 
people have access to the facts, and in a culture in which 
one quite commonly finds all the newspapers and most 
of the radio stations in an entire city owned and con 
trolled by one or two small corporations dedicated to 
economic, political, and aesthetic orthodoxy, it is certainly 
difficult to get them. But this still is not enough. 

We know that it is not, because we so often react 
to a violation of liberty, not by defending it, but by 
much more complex behavior, even when we have most 
of the facts. It is therefore clear that the choice not to 
defend liberty stems from a preference for other values 
which the defense of liberty might jeopardize. Whether 
one takes the attacks of Senator McCarthy on public serv 
ants during the past few years, the wrecking of homes of 
the first Negro families to move into white neighborhoods, 
or the firing of an internationally respected scholar from 
a University presidency for undue sympathy with 
UNESCO, one finds a similar pattern in the public re 
action. The facts are not suppressed; there is full cover 
age. A number of people object at once, and at some 
risk to themselves. An apparently larger number, but still 
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a minority, enjoy the plight of the victims, attack with 
intense rage those who object, and effectively support 
their assailants. But the plurality the pre sumed ordinary 
decent citizens -usually react. not with indignation. but 
with anxiety. Their first concern is that they may in turn 
be called communist. a security risk, or merely “con 
fused and ill-advised and they are more frightened 
of losing their jobs or their status than their liberty 

Later, the decent thing is very often done. The Wat 
kins committee recommends censure; the Supreme Court 
vradually but firmly brings sevregation to an end in om 
area of life after another. We do, it seems, pre fer deceney 
in human affairs. But we go about providing it rather 
in the way a loving mother makes up to her children 
for the beatings of a brutal father whom she never reall 
tries to restrain at the time 

lhere is nothing more iniportant that liberal edu 
cation can do for adults than to foster effective love of 
freedom among them. In so doing, it must certainly work 
primarily ith thi plurality of the decent, for those who 
love freedom already present no proble m, and those who 
hate it do not even present themselves; they regard both 
freedom and education as stigmata of the egs head and 
keep well out of range of book-learning. Liberal education 
can do a good deal to abate the anxiety of decent men, 


Later. | will try to explain just what I think it might do 


are we too objective? 


The second purpose of liberal education | would like 
to examine is that of helping people respond appropri 
ately to the difference between the objective and the sub 
pective between the events in which they participate and 
their feelings about them. We have fallen into some 
largely, | think, 


through overcompensation in our efforts to be scientific. 


rather curious abuses in this matter: 


we have begun to treat feeling as if it were misleading 
unreal, and deceptive 
Had | couched my complaint in converse terms 

namely, that people treat subjective aspects of experience 
as if they were objective, attributing their own problems 
and deflects to the universe it would have been much 
more familiar, and easier to understand. This, after all, 
is what the scientific method has been combating, with 
increasing technical effectiveness, since Bacon and Galileo 
In the natural sciences, the problem has been licked; 
scientists can and do design experiments in which what 
they see is very little influenced by what they would pre 
fer to see. In the social sciences it has proved harder to 
do this, but not so much because people tend to be more 
biased about social problem as because the same rigo 
of distinction between th subjective and the objective 
is not appropriate, Sor ial scientists have become quite 
adept at setting up research in such a way that thei 
findings are not much affected by values and feeling. But 
when they do, it usually turns out that the questions 
which the research can still answer were not worth asking 
Iwenty years ago, psychologists were largely quite con 
vinced that memory should be studied by having their 
laboratory subjects memorize nonsense syllables, so that 
the purity of memory as a subject of experimental en 
qquiry would not be distorted by private associations which 


individuals have to certain words: they sought to con- 


the workshop 


trol the extra and irrelevant ease with which proud new 
owners of the model A might recall the word “car” by 
substituting the syllable “rac.” In consequence, they found 
out little or nothing about how people really remember, 


since we only remember what we think matters. 


We make a great deal of serious trouble when we 
assume that we are most penetratingly accurate in our 
perceptions when we are most coldly detached. This is 
not true, and it would have been difficult seven hundred 
years ago to find a peasant so ignorant or stupid as to 
think it could be. However. we have been somewhat be 
witched by the undoubted value of detachment in the 
initial stages of a scientific investigation, when data must 
he gathered, and act as if an equally uncompromising 
repudiation of subjective impressions and emotional prov 
esses were equally useful later, in the very different task 
of figuring out what the data mean in relation to the 
rest of life. We then set about depriving ourselves of 
the use of the perceptive and intuitive faculties, within 
ourselves or as contribute#by other individuals, by which 

and by which alone -we might have hoped to under 
stand what we know. This is the most frightening aspect 
of the massive insult-—-I use the phrase “massive insult” 
In its precise, surgical sense and mean no less by it 
which our government offered Robert Oppenheimer. 

Science is so constructed as to be. self-correcting. 
and psychoanalytic research has established, as objec 
tively as you please, the extreme importance of emotion 
in cognition. We know that in an all-out fight between 
feeling and perception, feeling always wins; perception 
is possible only if the conflict can be somewhat resolved. 
Force a man to look at what he will not see, and he 
knows quite well what he must do although he could 
not say so; he goes blind. But psychoanalytic evidence 
has for this very reason increased our fear of the sub- 
jective; we are now aware that the power! of our feelings 
over our minds can be utterly overwhelming, but we are 
not aware that our feelings are a part of our minds and 
the most important and effective part. Certainly, it is 
necessary to distinguish what goes on inside from what 
goes on outside; otherwise one is anything from a fool 
to a psychotic. But the purpose of this distinction is not 
to free our perception of external reality from inside 
interference; it is to free our total selves to participate 
in reality and understand what it means to human beings 
who are part of it. A liberally educated adult is able to 
include his feelings as the center of his relationship to 
reality. 


responding to experience 


Phe last purpose of liberal education which | should 
like to examine is that of increasing the range of human 
experience to which one can respond. It is a truism that 
liberal education seeks to extend this range through time 
and space, to help the educated person gain access to the 
experiences of persons who lived in other centuries and 
cultures which are encoded in their arts and literature. 
Furthermore, anyone who achieves the objective just dis 
that of helping the liberally educated person 
learn to trust his feelings as a powerful instrument for 
the exploration of reality 


‘ ussed 


will greatly extend the range 
over which his own experience is available to him, draw- 


adult leadership 
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ing insight from trustworthy sources in his heart which 
he formerly rejected as intellectually disreputable. But 
there are other dimensions along which liberal educa 
tion may extend the range of experience. One of the most 
important of these is the dimension of status and réle. 
his is an obvious point. which need not be labored 
Yet, since we are given in our fonder moments to the 
fantasy that American life resembles the legend of a Ver 
mont town meeting. in which every man has his equal say 
it is as well to remind ourselves of reality. The extent to 
which we are willing to learn from another person de 
pends very much on his social réle and ours, This is not 
to say that we listen more attentively to the rich and 
powerful; it is by no means so simple. Today every man 
builds his castle on the sand. and attempts by the mod 
esty and homeliness of his architecture to pretend that 
it is only a cottage; he remains unprepared, in fact. fo 
the moments and they are not so few when he could 
use a little room to be arrogant in. But this modesty has 
also a manipulative quality; he cuts his coat, not accord 
ing to his cloth. but according to others’ expectations olf 
him. And he is more closely attentive to those expecta 
tions than to his own needs or to the value of individuals 
outside what he perceives as his echelon, however sig 
nificant they might become to him. Communication may 
then become impossible, as in the case of a congressman 
from an industrial area who continues to deny to the 
unemployed the existence of unemployment: or ol a 
delegate to the United Nations who, speaking purely for 
home consumption, simply does not 
listen to his opponent and does not 
expect his opponent to listen to him. 


These are to me the major services 
which liberal education should per- 
form for adults: it should increase 
their devotion to human freedom and 
their skill in making use of it--their 
willingness to maintain and defend 
it. It should increase their sensitivity 
to the meaning of their feelings and 
those of others. It should increase the 
range of their experience, enabling 
them to continue to learn from the 
living and the dead, to accept the ex 
perience of other persons whatever 
their mutual relationship. By doing 
these basic things. liberal education 
contributes to less abstract and more 
familiar goals. such as improvement 
in the quality of citizenship, or in 
the use of leisure time. Efforts to 
achieve these directly are likely to 
lead only to rather superficial and 
self-conscious adornment of a mode 
of life whose fundamental pattern re 
mains unchanged: one acquires a hi 
fi set. real cool records and a real 
warm wife and becomes a candidate 
for the school board as a form of 
elaborately inconspicuous consump- 
tion. But better citizenship and more 


meaningful leisure result spontane catching on. 
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ously from growth in freedom and sensitivity. For adults 
this is about the only kind of growth there is. 

What can liberal education do to promote sur h 
growth? It can, | think. be most effective in helping 
individuals to an improved self-concept: to holding a 
hetter opinion of themselves; to learning that they are 
valuable and why. This cannot be done sentimentally : we 
all know people whose Intense feelings ol inferiority are 
nevertheless also their most acute perception of reality. 
But liberal education. by showing us what the truth looks 
and sounds like. when people utter it in poetry, painting 
or music, can help us remember what we were like before 
we hee ame infertor, It can show Us Con retely how much 

learn from one another to the extent that we 
ean quit lying to ourselves. It can help us estimate how 
much this will hurt at the time. so that we will not try 
to be truthful more rapidly than we can stand it; and 
how much richer it will make us, so that we will not wish 


to vo more slowly than we need to, 


Liberal education. in short, can be effective only by 
enhancing human dignity. This phrase, too, has been 
abused till it is all beat out of shape, but it can still be 
used with precision. By human dignity | mean what a 
person can make out of his own experience and his best 
understanding of other people's experience, which he 
feels to be unique and uses to grow on. It cannot be 
destroyed without his consent. But this is not much of a 
safeguard, because consent is given with a nod or by 


silence: it can be given almost, though not quite, without 
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knowing it. And, today, assaults on human personality 
and dignity are so friendly; the hangman pastes a coronet 
on his case and assures you, quite truthfully, that most 
of the people you know or had hoped to meet now get 
their ties from him, because good trustworthy craftsmen 
who put a little of themselves into their work have gotten 
so hard to find. 


our values and human dignity 


It is precisely at this point of learning to cherish 
dignity and not to consent to violations of it that I think 
liberal education should be focused on adult life; this is 
also where it is most difficult to focus it. This is a matter 
which seems peculiarly appropriate to discuss in a journal 
read by professional people who work with groups. For, 
on the one hand, group work in America has been con 
tinuously concerned with human feelings and dignity 
with the use of experience in the group to enhance the 
individual and his conception of himself. And on the 
other, the development of dignity is most formidably 
blocked by certain values common to group life in 
(America. Paradoxically, it is blocked more completely 
by values which nearly everyone favors than by those 
which are more frequently condemned, 

These values are friendliness: cooperativeness: 
fairness: practicality; and humility: they could, of 
course, be stated in many other ways. We hold them to 
be moral virtues- as, of course, in most situations they 
are-—and teach people to feel guilty if they are hostile, 
or insist on having special privileges for themselves or 
other persons, or on having their own way, or in persever 
ing on principle in a course of action or attitude which 
is hopelessly idealistic. A good American doesn't act like 
that. 

Civilization runs more smoothly when people don’t 
act like that. But it has repeatedly been saved in crisis 
only because they could and did. And today we do seem 
to find it unusually difficult. To return again to the career 
of Senator MeCarthy for an example: Perhaps the most 
shocking aspect of the protracted McCarthy-Army hear- 
ings was the moral character of Secretary Stevens. The 
shocking thing about it was that it was so obviously very 
high. Had Mr. Stevens appeared to be weak, stupid, or cor- 
rupt the hearings would have had no general significance 
at all, But to find that a man of integrity had been para- 
lyzed for months by the very intensity of his conviction 
that it was wrong to be uncooperative and a bad team- 
mate, even when his own dignity and that of his organi- 
zation were totally at stake—that was shocking. And 
conversely, it would be sanctimonious to deny that even 
persons who felt the Senator’s attack to be wholly vicious 
were occasionally refreshed by his uncommon freedom 
from the need to get along with people. I know I was. 

An intense need to get along with people; an in- 
satiable hunger for group acceptance seems to underlie 
nearly all the lapses from integrity which occur among 
us. It will make us do anything. In some groups it leads 
to a complete reversal of the content of ordinary group 
values, while the pattern remains rigidly unchanged; one 
finds young Bohemians laboriously trying to conform to 
their group's demand that they be insulting, unfriendly, 


and arrogant. They succeed well enough, but do not enjoy 
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it as much as they should; one is painfully aware of their 
effort to behave correctly, and of their fear of isolation 
should they fail. In other groups, a youngster who wants 
to be accepted must do murder. He does do it, but this 
does not seem to make him very happy either. 

Why do we turn to one another, not for affection, 
but for ratification? Why have we so swiftly, and so 
disastrously, come to vest our conscience in our play- 
mates? How came the virtues of the team to supplant 
those of the individual in our hierarchy of values? It is 
a complex question, but I think it is because we have 
brought almost unchanged into contemporary life, in 
which few people can own even the tools with which they 
work, —-be they subway motormen or statesmen; punch- 
press operators or professors of physics—the passion for 
success developed in hewing a freehold out of the wilder- 
ness with expendable equipment. We cannot, today, help 
being dependent on one another for our livelihood. But 
we could create relationships among us whose structure 
would prevent us, rather than oblige us, to use each other 
as if we were tools. Today, we can only succeed on a 
team; and succeed we must. Since other people, usually 
in groups—our colleagues, our customers, the voters, the 
foundations—-now obstruct our quest for status and for 
the opportunity to do what we feel to be important, we 
try to manipulate them with the technical efficiency we 
learned to apply to mountains and deserts when they 
persisted in getting in the way. A nation devoted to en- 
gineering miracles is learning to engineer consent. 


are we expendable? 


I should like to see liberal education strike at the 
root of this wretched degracation of group action. The 
root is the individual’s fear of failure; not merely of 
failing in a task, but of being a failure, despised and 
rejected of man. But this fear is not easily uprooted, 
for it has a great deal of basis in reality. Persons who 
have failed do arouse our deepest anxieties and defeat 
the defenses most characteristic of our culture. They 
remind us that life is not a baseball game; that compe- 
tition does not end with opponents slapping each other 
on the back in rugged affection; that people, if they live 
long enough, grow old. I do not know why these facts 
strike us as particularly painful, but they do, and we 
treat people who remind us of them with unusual and 
persistent brutality. 

Reassurance would therefore be false and empty, 
and certainly ineffective; most people know that success 
is a lot nicer than failure, and will recognize anyone who 
says it isn’t as confused. But liberal education does not 
eradicate fear of failure by reassurance. It does so by 
helping people study the most significant records of 
human experience. This one cannot do without becoming 
more interested in the texture of experience itself than in 
how the story, which one has impertinently interrupted, 
comes out. One forgets to wonder whether Destiny is 
going to award one some kind of a prize; whether one is 
going to get as rich as Mozart; as influential in the affairs 
of state as Machiavelli; as honored by a grateful citizenry 
as Socrates. They raise so many more interesting 
questions. 
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It is only when new cells are 
called into activity, when new stars 
become the lords of the ascendant, 
that relief, repose, refreshment 

are afforded. 


—Winston Churchill 


On the sun-baked plateau of Southern India, life was 
hot, dusty, and dull. For the young British soldiers sta- 
tioned there on routine assignment, each day was like the 
one before it. In the early mornings they drilled and 
carried on their other duties. In the late afternoons they 
played the sports which vigorous young men play. In the 
evenings they were not less vigorous. But the middle of the 
day was saved for rest, for long siestas in darkened rooms 
whose stillness was undisturbed by any movement in the 
hot and breathless air. For even mad dogs and English- 
men, life came to a halt between the hours of eleven and 
five, 

For all, that is, except one. He was a young officer 
whose life seemed chiefly shaped by the fact that his 
grandfather had been a duke and his father a cabinet 
minister. To him, something unusual happened. “It was 
not until this winter of 1896,” he tells us, “when I had 
almost completed my twenty-second year, that the desire 
for learning came upon me.” He continues: 


From November to May I read for four or five hours every 
day history and philosophy. .. . It was a curious education. 
First because I approached it with an-empty, hungry mind, and 
with fairly strong jaws; and what I got I bit; secondly because 
I had no one to tell me: “This is discredited.’ ‘You should read 
the answer to that by so and so; the two together will give you 
the gist of the argument.’ “There is a much better book on that 
subject,’ and so forth. I now began for the first time to envy 
those young cubs at the university who had fine scholars to 
tell them what was what; professors who had devoted their 
lives to mastering and focusing ideas in every branch of learn- 
ing; who were eager to distribute the treasures they had 
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yathered before they were overtaken by the night. 


For two more years he read. Then he went home to 
England to begin that rapid rise which was to make him 
the outstanding Briton of his times, the man who may 
have the greatest right to give his name to this era of his 
country’s life. What influence did the three years of rigor- 
ous study have upon his career? The answers to that 
question will certainly vary, but all those who remember 
the way in which he forged language into an instrument 
of war can plainly see the influence of his early reading 
upon his later words. Furthermore as the young soldier 
became the elder statesman, the habit of study remained. 
All through his life he has considered his own further edu- 
cation to be a matter of first importance. His testimony, 
written at many different periods in his life, is there to 
show it. Here are two examples: 

When I get to heaven I mean to spend a considerable portion 


of my first million years in painting, and so get to the bottom 
of the subject. 


A man can wear out a particular part of his mind by continually 
using it and tiring it, just in the same way as he can wear out 
the elbows of his coat. There is, however, this difference between 
the living cells of the brain and inanimate articles: one cannot 
mend the frayed elbows of a coat by rubbing the sleeves or 
shoulders; but the tired parts of the mind can be rested and 
strengthened not merely by rest, but by using other parts. . , 
The mind keeps busy... . If it has been weighing and measur 
ing, it goes on weighing and measuring. If it has been worrying, 
it goes on worrying. It is only when new cells are called into 
activity, when new stars become the lords of the ascendant, 
that relief, repose, refreshment are afforded. 
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As late as his seventy-eighth year, he paused in his 
duties as Prime Minister of Great Britain to say: 

There is perhaps no branch of our vast educational system 

hich should more attract within its particular sphere the aid 

and encouragement of the State than adult education ‘ The 

mental and moral outlook of free men studying the past witl 

r to diseern the future demands the highest 

hard-pressed finances can sustain. | have 


it a man or woman earnestly seeking in 


uided to wide and suggestive knowledge in 


up-lifted sphere will make the best of all 

er and buzz, of gape and gloat. The 

appetite adul | hown the foundations and processes 

of though ’ eve | denied by a British Administration 

cherishit the cont tity of our island life 

In these words can be detected both a sincerity which 

transcends routine political utterance and a mastery of 

those powers of expression for which he had striven since 
the hot noon-day hours in India sixty years before. 

A life in which the pursuit of a liberal education has 
alway ‘ been a mayor feature may he seen in even sharper 
focus if itd compared with another of equal eminence in 
which that education has been neglected. Charles Darwin 
considered his schooling as a child to be untransformed 
by any sense of purpose, but. as a young man, he too felt 
the desire for learning come upon him. His life from that 
moment was devoted to study, with results which made 
him the chief scientist of an age of science. The applause 
of the world could not drown out. however, his sense of 
his own deficiency. Late in life he wrote: 

in one respect my mind has changed during the last twenty 

ov thirty years. Up to the age of thirty, or beyond it, poetry of 
many hind P rave me great pleasure and even as a schoolboy 
| took intense delight in Shake peare .. formerly pictures gave 
me considerabl and music very great delight. But now for 
many years | cannot endure to read a line of poetry: | have 
tried lately to read Shakespeare, and found it so intolerably 
dull that it nauseated me. | have also almost lost my taste for 
pictures or Mmitist My mind seems to have become a kind 
of machine for grinding general laws out of large collections 
of facts, but why this should have caused atrophy of that part 
of the brain alone, on which the higher tastes depend, | cannot 
conceive. A man with a mind more highly organised or better 
constituted than mine, would not, | suppose, have thus suffered ; 
and if | had to live my life again, I would have made a rule 


to read some poetry and listen to some music at least ones 


every week; for perhaps the parts of my brain now atrophied 
would thus have been kept active through use. The loss of these 
tastes is a loss of happiness, and may possibly be injurious to 
the intelleet, and more probably to the moral character, by 
enfeebling the emotional! part of our nature 

These two men present different views of the liberal 
studies. One considered them a lifelong quest for the cen- 
tral truths which give purpose and form to the thoughts 
and acts of mankind. The other believed that his own 
neglect had cause a delightful prospect of life to be walled 
away from his view. But both could agree that a liberal 
education is crucially important in building a whole man. 
lt is not a mere ornament added to make the practical 
parts ol life more pleasing or to serve as solace when 
more substantial rewards are denied. It is, indeed. one of 
the most practical kinds of education and it offers one of 
the best hopes for the achievement of rewards. 

The freshness in the comments of both men arises not 
because what they said was new but because they thought 
it was. To each there came an exciting sense of personal 
discovery, but the basic truth at which they arrived has 


heen set down by many men before them and has behind it 
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the sanctions of great antiquity and widespread accept- 
ance. To deal adequately with the question posed by the 
title of this paper, it is necessary to summarize this com- 
mon core of agreement, even though only world geniuses 
can now do so without merely echoing the powerful voices 


of those who have spoken in the past. 


the nature of liberal education 


Liberal education derives its controlling term from 
the Latin word “liberalis,’ meaning “free.” A liberal edu- 
tion is the education of the free man. he who is not a 
political or economic slave but a true citizen. He under- 
takes liberal studies not merely because it is his right to 
pursue learning for its own sake but because he wishes 
thereby to gain that freedom which can be his only if he 
has the power to act, The athlete understands that he must 
ubject his body to rigorous training if he is to win the 
contests he enters. In the exercise of the mind, as in the 
exercise of the body, only discipline can create power. The 
hest discipline, at least for free men. is that which is im- 
posed not by another, not by a group, not by a system, 
but by oneself. 

Anything which is learned, even the simplest fact or 
the easiest skill, gives some power to the learner, but that 
power is limited by the extent to which the learning may 
he applied. It is good to know the date of the De laration 
of Independence or to have the ability to tie a shoelace but 
their use is limited. They offer no help when one needs to 
know the date of the Emancipation Proclamation or how 
to fasten a shoe buckle. Since life is limited. therefore. it 
is wise to use the time that can be spent on learning to 
concentrate, so far as the routines of existence permit, on 
the abilities and knowledge which have the broadest appli- 
cation, That learning is most practical which can be most 
widely used, 

What kinds of competence have the greatest breadth, 
supporting more highly visible special abilities as a 
plateau supports the thrust of the mountain? Edueators 
have asked themselves this question for a hundred genera- 
tions and their answers have a remarkable similarity. 
(mong the central capacities are surely these: . 


the power to think logically, to follow a chain of reason- 
ing from the premises to conclusions, to appraise the 
validity of data and draw references from it. and to 
assess the truth in the work of others: 

the power to express oneself clearly, to marshal one’s 
thoughts in the order proper to a particular need and 
to present them lucidly and persuasively 

the power to collaborate with others, to carry on a joint 
inquiry or plan a course of action. to reshape ideas in 
the light of their evaluation by others. and to merge 
one’s talents into the broader whole of collaborative 
effort: 

the power to ae quire new knowledge, to use with sure- 
ness skills of reading, observing. and listening. to 
approach new areas of thought with confidence: 

the power to appreciate, to sense and value craftman. 
ship, to enjoy both the fine and the practical arts: 

the power to make ethical judgements in the light of a 
knowledge of good and evil: and 

the power to use ones body 


as a fine and sensitive 
mstrument. 
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These abilities, which have long been known as “the 
liberal arts,” cannot be gained without knowledge. The 
Cheshire Cat “vanished quite slowly, beginning with the 
end of the tail, and ending with the grin, which remained 
some time after the rest of it had gone.” But this happened 
in Wonderland; in real life, we cannot have the smile 
without the cat. One cannot use the body well, husbanding 
its strength for a long life, without knowledge about how 
to do so. The other powers, too, can only be acquired by 
the mastery of the principles slowly developed by the hard 
labor and thought of our ancestors and our contempo 
raries. 

But the cat does not exist for the sake of the smile, 
and knowledge is not useful merely because it produces the 
liberal arts. Each of the major fields of man’s thought has 
its own method and its great achievements. To acquire a 
truly liberal education, the student must approach each 
field with the intent to learn it on its own terms. Each is 
built upon a unique conception of fundamental reality, 
and therefore a comprehensive classification of all knowl 
edge is impossible. For general purposes, the usual divi 
sion into the humanities, the sciences, and the social 
sciences is good enough, although some subjects (such as 
psychology, history, and theology) fit awkwardly into the 
framework. The major fields themselves are usually 
thought to be: 

language. which gives insight into the nature of the 
marvelously flexible process which makes man able to 
communicate, and conveys to each age the culture of 
the past; 


history, which broadens perspective, records the past, 
explains the present, offers the material from which 
principles of human behavior may be constructed, 
and serves as one guide for shaping the future; 

the arts, which provide man’s finest achievements, set 
models for him to imitate or surpass, and offer the 
richest realms for enjoyment; 

psychology, which explains the nature of man and the 
rules which guide his growth and action; 

the social sciences, which deal with the relationship of 
man to man and explain the patterns and processes of 
group behavior: 

science, including mathematics, which deals with the 
exact knowledge of the physical world and with the 
ways in which that knowledge is achieved; 

philosophy, whic h in ludes all the other disc iplines and 
goes beyond them to raise the deep and basic issues 
about how all knowledge is achieved and unified: and 

theology, which deals with the nature of God and man’s 
relationship to God. 
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The liberal arts and the liberal studies are not easy to 
master. (It may well take all of the first million years in 
Heaven to get to the bottom of the subject of painting 
alone.) Their value will not endure if they are not used 
and constantly developed, as the example of Darwin 
demonstrates. They are not all that a man needs to know, 
for each man has a particular place in the world and he 
must learn to discharge his special duty well and honor 
ably. They may be accomplished in many different ways, 
although some methods hold more promise than others. 
(For example, vocational subjects may be taught in such a 
way that special skills lead on to broader abilities and, if 
students insist that they will learn only a trade, they must 
be taught in this fashion. They will, however, be con 
demned to a far less successful mastery of the liberal arts 
and studies than they might achieve if they sought them 
directly.) But all the difficulties of attaining a liberal edu- 


cation are made worth while by the values it confers 


value of the liberal studies 


(An important value lies in the application of the 
liberal studies to the solutions of the problems of life. Let 
us suppose that a maze is built on the principle that the 
first two correct turnings are to the right and that all the 
others are to the left. A rat which learns the maze must do 
so by trial and error, perfecting its knowledge only after 
many attempts. A man, if he is told the principle, has 
learned the maze before he enters it. Nobody would argine 
that life is thus neatly constructed, and, indeed, many «of 
the mazes that we must run seem to have no central 
principles to serve as guides, But many men have run the 
same mazes before and have treid to find their pattern: 
we should at least begin where they left off and not con 
demn ourselves to do again all the work they did. It is 
precisely because the liberal arts and studies deal with 
the most fundamental aspects of life that they are the 
most widely useful. The search for the solution to any 
problem is aided not only by the power of keen and 
analytic thought but also by a knowledge of the basic 


conceptions and categories which have been developed 


in the appropriate areas of thought, such as philosophy 


or psychology or SC lence. 


A second value of liberal education comes from the 
breadth it confers. For purposes of analysis, each one of 
the arts and studies has been listed separately above and 
each can, in fact, become the focus for specialization of 
the most narrow sort. In reality they are all inter-related, 
and the liberally educated man must therefore be able to 
make informed judgments about them all. The complexity 
of modern knowledge is so great that most men need, in 
addition, a detailed and intensive competence in some one 
field of endeavor, but specialization is unsound unless it is 
firmly rooted in the common core which is provided by 
the liberal arts and studies, and by no other means. 


Darwin saw clearly enough the dangers of narrowness: 
now they are written large in the consciousness of the 
world. Today men enjoy the benefits of elaborately ce 
tailed specialization but, in many ways, they are searching 
for unity and integration. Let us consider four example 
of this search: 


First. the modern preoccupation with such subjec isa 
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communication,” “human relations,” and “semantics” 
reveals a groping toward the values of the liberal arts and 
studies. 

Second, there have been developed in recent years a 
number of new theories of human behavior in which an 
undoubted truth has been elevated into an all-embracing 
way of life or system of education. (The reader may sup- 
ply his own examples.) The cosmic character of these new 
doctrines is from the first received with skepticism by 
those who have encountered the ideas before in their 
broad relationships. Later, as the dogmas are tested by 
practical experience and are seen to be too rigid, they are 
finally abandoned by all but those who have turned them 
into liturgies. The modest value which would have come if 
they had been more soundly based is lost. 

Third, leaders of industry and commerce tell us, with 
a unanimity which adds even greater weight to their au- 
thority, that the severest manpower shortage is that of 
managerial personnel. The scarcest commodity in the 
la,or market is the man or woman who has the talent for 
integrating the work of specialists, of seeing basic rela- 
tionships, and of fitting together the complicated parts of 
modern specialized industry into a coherent pattern. Not 
everyone can rise to the top, but curiously enough when 
one thinks of the millions who would like to be there, it is 
at the top that the greatest shortage exists. A liberal educa- 
tion alone is not enough to take a man to the heights of a 
hicvhly technical industry, but some of the capacities which 
are of great value there are the ones which only a liberal 
education provides. 

Fourth, the same need for breadth exists in all groups 
and organizations. Anybody who has ever served on a 
nominating committee knows how often, as the names of 
possible people are sifted and appraised, it must be said 
of a man that he simply does not have the wide scope of 
competence which will make it safe to trust the office in his 
hands. Perhaps he is just as content not to assume the duty 
but he is never happy if he learns of the judgment of his 
friends. 

These four illustrations all relate to the so-called 
“practical” world, where the values of material progress 
and social approval hold undisputed sway. Here a liberal 
education is often the most immediately practical of all 
kinds of learning, and its long-range value cannot be 
denied. 

But the ultimate answer to the question “how useful 
is a liberal education?” cannot be found in the practical 
world. It can only be understood if one first asks “how 
useful is a man?” If he is an instrument, something to be 
used, then his education should be directed by the use to 
which he is to be put. If he is not, if he is an end in him- 
self, then his education should give him the opportunity, 
in his brief span of years, to develop his whole nature, not 
merely some part of it. To the extent that he is denied this 
opportunity, he will fall short of achieving the growth 
which his capacities permit. The society of which he is an 
active, functioning part will be denied the full measure of 
the contribution he might otherwise make. The most use- 
ful of all kinds of learning is that which aims at the in- 
crease in power and understanding of the whole man, the 
kind which for centuries has been termed a liberal educa- 
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IDEAS 
TO COMMUNITY 


BY WAYNE A. R. LEYS 


Adult learners are notoriously 
pressed for time. And program 
planners sometimes hesitate to use 
discussion methods because they take 
too long. The author suggests that 

c oc 
discussion can be a shortcut to effecti ve 


action and tells why. 


Like any honest broker, the director of an adult 
education program must interpret the wishes of the buy- 
ers to the sellers. When the commodity is called “liberal 
education,” the sellers are men of knowledge: university 
professors, writers, clergymen, lawyers, experts. Many 
of the experts who are asked to teach adults assume that 
the adults are anxious to learn something, but programs 
that are planned on this assumption are often disap- 
pointing. What can the broker say to the expert that will 
help him to be realistic in his expectations? 

A rather common interpretation of the adult “learn. 
er” is that he is in the market for entertainment rather 
than for information. Although this is a plausible alibi 
for many program failures, I believe that it is a mistaken 
interpretation of adult interests. If you quiz your teach- 
ers and resource people, I do not believe that they will 
say that the consumers of adult education are primarily 
interested in entertainment. They are more likely to com- 
plain that the chief difficulty is a narrowness of interests. 
The readiness to learn seems to be limited to personal 
and immediately practical problems. Complaint: “This 
man didn’t want to study ethics; he wanted Ethics for 
a Decent Man Who Has an Unscrupulous Competitor in 
the Plumbing Supply Business.” Complaint: “These wom- 
en were not interested in Psychology; they wanted Psy- 
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chology for Expectant Mothers.” 

Such complaints by the experts appear to find veri 
fication when we listen to the adult “students.” Complaint: 
“I wanted to learn something about psychology and what 
did I get?——a lecture on the anatomy of the inner ear!” 
Complaint: “What I still don’t know is this: What is 
there in economics for busy people like me?” 

As honest brokers, directors of adult programs must 
admit that adult buyers are prepared to speculate upon 
something less than all time and all existence. Some of 
them want help in solving immediate problems, and ther 
is no denying that they may be more interested in help 


than in learning. When they enroll for a night course, 
they may come to the teacher with the same attitude that 
they have when consulting a physician, a lawyer, or an 
architect. They don’t expect the doctor to teach them 
medicine, but to do something for their pain. They don’t 
expect the lawyer to teach them law, but to get them out 
of a jam. They don’t expect the architect to teach archi 
tecture, but to design a house. 

The uncommonness of broad intellectual interests is 
not, of course, a recent discovery. Nor is it an exclusive 
characteristic of the adult population. The adolescents 
who persevere in wide-ranging studies are a captive au 
dience, many of them more intent on credentials than on 
education. The adult’s preoccupation with immediate, 
practical, personal matters is more conspicuous because 
the adult is a captive, not of the schools, but of othe: 
agencies. 

True as all this may be, it does not put the right 
emphasis on what we should say to those who have know!- 
edge to contribute in adult education. A mere deprecation 
of the adult’s intellectuality gives encouragement to tricky, 
propagandist manipulation. It seems to justify use of 
the tools of tyranny. 

Furthermore, learned men find it only too easy to 
take a dim view of adult education, especially when it 
is purely voluntary, not forced by vocational needs. The 
rapid advance of knowledge has carried the learned men 
to a high level of precision. With ever stricter standards 
of truth, they are tempted to accept the fashionable con- 
trast between factual discourse and emotive discourse 
as a description of the difference between the intellectual 
life of the few and the non-intellectual life of the many. 
But a static analysis of language misses the distinction 
upon which the fate of popular government and demo- 
cratic society depends. It is one thing to say that an 
adult’s thinking is inaccurate, emotive, and restricted to 
the immediate demands of action. It is quite another 
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thing to say that the adult’s thinking is carrying him to 
an unintelligent conclusion, uninfluenced by the broad 
range of knowledge that is connoted by the phrase “a 
liberal education.” 

It is the vocation of the adult educator to help the 
learned man contribute to thinking processes which, 
however ceremonial and however limited, are moving 
in the direction of fact-oriented, rationally valued be 
havior. In his interpretation of the adult student the 
adult educator will not be candid if he pretends that the 
aim of an informal, non-credit program is the production 
of scholarship. But this disclaimer should be presented in 
such a way as to point up the positive goal of adult educa- 
tion—-a particular kind of rationality. 


not scholarship 


Scholarship in almost any field of knowledge re- 
quires from four to eight years of systematic study, 
followed by additional years of hard work. The expert 
whom we invite into our adult programs is often a 
scholar and sometimes he is in the business of training 
scholars. His habits make it difficult for him to realize 
that most adults simply do not have the time that is 
required for the production of scholars. 

A convincing case in point is the adult who joins a 
Great Books discussion group. Is he likely to “master” 
any of the Great Books in a two-hour discussion after 
a little spare-time reading? Has the Great Books move- 
ment ever produced a scholar? Does anyone really expect 
it to do so? The improbability is not so obvious when the 
Book is The Apology. What Plato put into the mouth of 
Socrates can be understood without extended study. But 
what about Kant’s Fundamental Principles of the Meta- 
physics of Morals? 

It is not merely the lack of time that stands in the 
way of scholarly adult education. There is also a lack of 
orderly and sequential study. Many adults are interested 
in the problems which are of concern in psychiatry and 
quite able to master them. Yet, psychiatry cannot be 
picked up in bits and snatches. The adults who are cheer- 
fully admitted to lectures on psychiatry have, in few 
instances, the foundation of neurology, endocrinology, 
clinical experience, etc., that is essential to adequate 
understanding. 

The adult student’s lack of “foundation” is even 
more conspicuous in mathematical subjects. Several years 
ago the lowa department of public instruction issued a 
plan for Atomic Energy Education. No one believed that 
adults who pursued the course would become nuclear 
physicists. Neither those who planned the course nor 


those who enrolled considered any such objective ap- 
propriate or desirable. 


civic religion? 


If the objective of adult education is not scholarship 
and not primarily entertainment or propaganda, what is 
it? In different vocabularies, I believe, many adult edu- 
cators are saying that the objective is a contribution to 
rationality of a sort that may be called “civic religion.” 

sy “civic religion” | mean the cultivation of intel. 
ligent attitudes towards events that otherwise tend to 
emotionalize the citizen. It is a process of sharing ex- 
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periences so that passionate, subjective impulses are 
restrained, The goal is not necessarily agreement on plans 
of action, but a common orientation, a fairly objective 
understanding of the problematic situations of life. 

Many adults have a strong desire for this kind of 
rationality. It is not an interest in knowledge for its own 
sake. It is rather a desire to “talk things over.” It is a 
desire to clarify thoughts. nol as s¢ holars clarify thing 
in precise formulas, but rather as advisers untangle 
worries and muddles, clearing away irrelevances and 
meaningless coincidences. The adults who feel the need 
for such clarification may weleome a new thought, not 
because it is an idea, but because it jars them out of a 
mental rut. They may even be provoked into reading a 
book, not from a pure love of knowledge but from a desire 
to escape the fears. obsessions, and boredom of their 
predicament 

The froup discussion people say that adults need to 
hecome objective, but this is not the scientist's objectivity 
of pure disinterestedness. It is objectivity in the sense of 
a control over passions, in the sense of a remembrance 
of considerations forgotten in the heat of battle. It is 
objectivity in the sense of a mobilization of all relevant 
knowledge that one has previously acquired and now 
needs to bring to bear upon a confused moment. It is 
eeing all of the angles. It is tudy that is not directed 
toward an abstract end-result, but a focusing of abstrac 
tions and all available resources upon some stimulus to 


insanity or stupor, 


what in the liberal arts? 


If adults are short of time and yet need to criticize 
their own reactions, what is available to them in our 
heritage of liberal arts and sciences? The standard col 
lege course is much too long: and, in many instances, 
it offers tittle that helps the adult to test his aroused 
attitudes. On the other hand, there are quarters and six 
teenths of standard courses that are quite suitable for 
adult education. This was recognized by the organizers 
of the Great Books movement. They have made available 
many discussable essays which ordinarily are buried in 
a forbiddingly long college course. Whereas an adult is 
likely to bog down in a course on American literature 
he may find great profit in the section of that courss 
dealing with ore author, uy ‘Thoreau. Thoreau’s essays 
meet both specifications: they are within the adult's 
time limits, and they evoke strong attitudes which can 
he examined in dise uSSsION. 

These specifications are satisfied by other units of 
instruction besides the classics of philosophy and litera 
ture. A survey of political science, as presented in a 
standard university course, may contain many barren 
interludes for the adult, but not so a short course on the 
IVA or an intensive study of the city manager fight in 
Cambridge. 

In recent years there has been a development in 
university education which makes available a great many 
materials that are suitable for adult study. I refer to the 
ease method of teaching, as practised in the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration and the 


Inter-University Case Program. In this kind of education 


a class or discussion group reads a “case,” a narrative 


the workshop 


which begins with the description of a problematic situa- 
tion in which any action taken will be debatable. Starting 
with a complex and partially unanalyzed event rather 
than with a set of principles, discussion tends to reach 
out for information and ideas that can be used in inter 
preting the event. In the process the members of the group 
will probably react emotionally as well as intellectually 
with resulting opportunities for mutual criticism and 
self-criticism. 

Any good library contains many “cases” that will 
provide materials for the kind of striving toward adult 
rationality that | have called “civie religion.” Professor 
Irving Lee made a collection of such materials, beginning 
with ‘Taylor's narrative of “General Patton and _ the 
Sicilian Slapping Incidents.” published by Harper last 
year under the title Customs and Crises in Communica- 
tion. Several years ago in like manner | located many 
cases, helpful in the study of ethics, in autobiographies 
such as Henry Ford’s My Life and Work and Mohandas 
Gandhi's Autobiography. 

How far the case method of tea hing will be carried 
in collegiate and professional education is not yet evident. 
Its use is not even limited to the humanities and the social 
sciences, for it is being tried by teachers of the natural 
sciences. Quite possibly, “cases” will prove to be of no 
use in some subjects and merely supplemental in others. 
The accumulating experience of the past few years leaves 
little doubt, however, that an important educative function 
is performed by study which begins with the considera- 
tion of imperfectly analyzed incidents. Such study im 
proves the ability to think under stress, to increase re 
sourcefulness in deliberation, and reduces the tendency 
for “book learning” never to be applied. 

In describing the claims of the case method of teach 
ing we virtually repeat the description of adult educa- 
tion as a kind of “civic religion.” For this reason it seems 
that adult educators may find in the growing literature 
of case instruction a rationale and a briefing for the 
experts whom they invite into their programs. They will 
ask the experts to select instructional materials that are 
less voluminous than college textbooks, not because the 
objective is mere entertainment, but because most of the 
adult students do not have time to become scholars. They 
will prefer the controversial short piece, not because of 
a desire to propagandize, but because--with prope: 
direction—-provocative materials may help adults to 
escape the power of unthinking habit or free them from 
the passionate impulses that are generated in our irritat 
ing civilization, 

In briefing the teachers of adults it has been cus 
tomary to cite Thorndike’s evidence that learning ability 
does not deteriorate after the normal school-leaving age. 
However true Thorndike’s contention, its reiteration en 
courages scholarly teachers to expect that adults will 
behave like schoolboys learning various subjects. The 
learning process is the wrong model for understanding 
such liberal education as the time limitations of most 
adults permit. The deliberative process is a more ap 
propriate model, and | have tried to emphasize this by 


calling liberal adult education by the name “civic. 


re ligion. 


adult leadership 
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BY H. BURR RONEY 


@ How can we begin now, even in practical situations 
lo extend our knou ledge? To free ourselt cs from 
assumptions that block insight? We have many ways 
of talking about our experiences--we may use the 
language of poetry or the language of mathematics 
and each way illuminates experience differently. 

The author suggests that the more people we can talk 
with and understand. the more likely we are to 
arrive at new meaning and new freedom for ourselves 


and for others. 


THE PLACE: a laboratory 
THE TIME: night. of course 
THE CHARACTERS AND SITUATION: 


instructor and several people (a group) who have paid 


one average 
good money to learn, within a specified period of time 
the basic procedures of biological laboratory technique 
including the use of the microscope. 

THE ACTION AND CONVERSATION begin when each 
person, including the instructor, is seated at a table with 
an assigned microscope in front of him. 

The instructor speaks: “This instrument is the main 
tool biologists have used to extend the range of our most 
discriminating sense organ. the eye. The mic roscope has 
made it possible to see objects that previously could not 
be seen at all. so that now these can be included in our 
shared pers eptions 

“Our first problem is to understand something about 
how Hii roscopes are designed and how lo operate one, 
Then we will be more likely to agree about what our 
perceptions are, and to see how they may be limited by 
the characteristics of the microscope itself, 

“First, let's learn the names of various parts of the 
micros ope, party ularly those concerned with optics and 


january, 1955 
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light. Then we'll pay some attention .o how a microscope 


works and gradually acquire skill in its use 

The instructor proceeds to name and point: 
condenser . diaphragm . . . objectives ocular 

QUESTION: What is about to happen to these peo- 
ple? Granted the subject matter, and the specific technical 
or professional ends toward which they are heading, does 
this to liberal 
Could it be called a liberalizing experience ? 
it How? 


* * 4 


situation have any relation education 7? 


If it is not 


liberalizing., could he so? 

Perhaps this is a minority report. But to me, there 
is a definite, although limited. relation between liberal 
education and technical or specialized professional sub- 
jects. The liberalizing aspects of such learning are sel 
dom explored, but they can and should be developed as 


far as the material permits. 


liberal education under the microscope 


A liberal education can be defined by examining its 
product, How is the more liberally educated man to be 
distinguished from the less liberally educated? How did 
the former get to be as he is? How does one test for the 
presence or absence of a liberal education 7 


Classically, 


the capacity to reason has been given as 


the 


characteristic distinguishing man from other 


organisms. Reasoning obviously involves processes and 


activities in) which something is reasoned with 


rea 
soned about. Even more basic. then. must be the capacity 
to have whatever is manipulated by the reasoning process, 
The mental items with which one reasons have heen des 


| hey 


ian the mere signs whieh in 


ignated as symbols. as abstractions, as ideas. are 


definitely something more t} 
many animals serve to signify the actual presence of the 


object whie h the sign represents 
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A horse, for instance, may gallop faster when he 
comes within sight of the barn where he is accustomed 
to finding warmth and food—the barn is a sign which 
represents food. For his driver, the barn is a sign that 
represents certain kinds of ongoing farm activity, such 
as the feeding of horses, but it is also a symbol for feel 
ings and ideas that are quite remote from the particular 
business carried on there. A barn may stand for activities 
carried on in the house, and family reactions to them. 
It may symbolize the pleasures of private life as opposed 
to those of public activity. It may stand for festivity and 
holidays—-or for the drowsy peace of summer weather. 
And it may mean these things not only to the driver but 
to innumerable other men, many of whom have never 
seen this particular barn. This barn would not be a sign 
that represented anything to a horse which had never 
heen in it. 

The ability or capacity to symbolize is a distinguish- 
ing human trait. All men at all levels of intellectual and 
educational development form symbols. Communication 
between individuals is dependent upon symbolization 
and, indeed, people spend a great deal of time talking 
about talk—one of the commonest ways of forming and 
manipulating symbols. To be most fully human would in. 
volve the fullest possible development of our symbol- 
forming capacity. The degree of development can be used 
as one measure of human excellence. But are all symbols 
to be considered as equal, so that he who has numeri 
cally more than another is therefore more “excellent” ? 

Some—those related to language and mathematics 
can be used to make statements about experience that in 
turn may be verified and established as shared percep- 
tions. Others—the symbols of music and the arts—are 
used in a different type of communication but do not 
constitute a language of fixed meanings and syntax. Ver 
bal and mathematical symbols based on verified or shared 
perceptions can be understood and used by different men 
at different times in different places. They permit the 
piling up of scientific knowledge. Without them there 
could be no real progress. 

Difference in function occurs because some symbols 
are used subjectively and often privately to make order 
out of what would otherwise be chaotic experience, while 
others are used as the basis for communication with our 
fellow men. Both functions may be served by symbols 
that are either language or non-language in character. 
Those that are used in the subjective ordering of ou: 
experience are among the most jealously guarded and 
most difficult to modify. Historically, both language and 
non-language symbols have been used as a basis for 


social organization. 


symbols and society 


Unfortunately, symbols which serve effectively to 
order a person’s subjective world may or may not be 
effective as a means of communication. Even more dis- 
turbing, 
ordering are not based on verified, shared perceptions 
common to all men, their very use in creating an in- 
group simultaneously creates an out-group, and they 
finally become more divisive than unifying in function. 


if the symbols used in communication and social 


Coherence is better than contradiction and conflict; 
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broader communication is better than restricted commu- 
nication. The symbols which serve for internal subjective 
ordering and those which serve for external social order- 
ing therefore should be neither contradictory nor in con- 
flict. Further, all humanity must now be considered our 
in-group, so that the symbols used for communication 
and social ordering must be based on the cumulative, 
verified, shared perceptions of which all men are capable. 
No set of standardized geographic, political, or religious 
symbols is held in common by all men. Communication 
can no longer be considered adequate if it is based on 
symbols learned once in youth and remembered, un- 
changed. Men and events are too diverse to permit us to 
call a person liberally educated who can communicate 
only within a particular culture at a particular time in a 
particular language. 


The more liberally educated man is therefore not 
only one with more symbols, in both language and non- 
language areas, which are richer in their content of mean- 
ing and association, but also one with coherence between 
his internal and external worlds, and with a larger range 
of communication with other men because of the kinds 
of symbols he uses. 


How does such a person come to be? How does he 
develop? Apparently by exposure, as a participant, to 
many symbols in many contexts, and by practice in the 
logical manipulation of those subject to such manipula- 
tion. The degree of his liberal development along these 
lines may be measured by testing for the quantity, type 
and richness of the symbols available to him as indicated 
by his ability to use them as a basis for making warranted 
judgments that can be communicated. One way of talking 
about a liberal education is to say that it is a system 
supposedly designed to bring about situations of maxi- 
mum exposure to symbols of different kinds, in different 
areas, that have richness of content and will function 
effectively. 


Let us go back to the men and women in that lab- 
oratory who have set out to learn the use of a micro- 
scope and other laboratory techniques. Can anything that 
happens to them be credited as a liberalizing experience? 
Will they end with more usable symbols? If so, what 
areas are involved? What level of abstraction? What 
richness of meaning can the symbols have? What func- 
tions may they serve for the person who can use them? 


What do we know about the people who have come 
together for such a technical, professional, or skill pro- 
gram? Why was the course or training period devised 
in the first place? Undoubtedly the course or program 
has a title and a designated content of technical material. 
Men and women attend with a specific objective—the 
avowed and stated purpose of the course. The reasons 
why adults want to study a particular subject are ex- 
tremely varied, and the people can be mistaken in their 
reasons, but want the course, they do. They are entitled 
to get what they were told they would get. 


But all is not lost, even so. A relation does exist 
between most technical subjects and those experiences 
that would have a liberalizing effect. It may even be that 
the limitations imposed by the subject matter will result 
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in refreshingly precise statements as to just what those 
liberalizing effects can be. 


creating a liberal situation 


If the instructor in laboratory technique continues 
along the lines indicated by his opening remarks, he will 
create a situation for his students which can have certain 
specific liberalizing effects. The students will increase the 
number and variety of their symbols within the area of 
language and mathematics, particularly those symbols 
that are based on the shared perceptions of men and 
which can serve for most widespread communication. 

They will increase their abilities to manipulate these 
symbols rationally and logically if they are given a chance 
to practice doing so. They are not likely to so increase 
the content of these symbols and to so cross-associate 
them with others that there will be much carry-over even 
to other language area symbol systems. 

They will achieve a better specific orientation to the 
present results of scientific methods. They will know 
more about the answers provided through accumulated 
shared perceptions to basic what, where, when, how 
questions. They may or may not use these answers in 
their own subjective order-forming systems. If there has 


to be a good deal of emphasis on content and very little 
on method, they are not likely to achieve much in the 
way of a continuing dynamic orientation such as occurs 
when there is an understanding of methods rather than 
results. They are not likely to have the time to explore 
very far the effects on society of applied scientific re- 
sults, important as these may be in our communication 
with others and in our social ordering. 

It may seem trite to talk about involvement and par- 
ticipation. But the best way to make a liberalizing experi- 
ence out of a professional or technical course is to help 
people to do things themselves and think things out them- 
selves. Let’s not have copybook questions with copybook 
answers but open-ended questions that call for original 
thinking and the manipulation of the new symbols and 
meanings. Not canned experiments, with results to be 
copied out of the textbook but real problems, methodo- 
logical problems, The earliest microscopes operated by 
moving the object up and down to get it into focus, 
Modern microscopes move the lenses. W hy? 

Below is a table of practical suggestions that any 
leader can use to help him get the most liberalizing re- 
sults possible in teaching a specific technical or profes- 


0° 


sional subject matter. 


IF YOU WANT TO GET THE MOST LIBERAL EFFECT FROM A TECHNICAL SUBJECT: 


don't— 
1. Do it for them. 


2. Use words alone. 

3. Leave a technical word unexplained. 

4. Accept “parrot” words. 

5. Tell them what the results will be or should be. 


6. Draw a conclusion. 

Stick to the details of a specific problem. 

8. Leave the cover on the machine. 

Y, Omit times and places and personalities involved 
in events or discoveries. 

10. Hide your own associations with a word, or idea. 
or concept. 


11. Illustrate with material from our own culture only. 
12. Say, “That material is outside the subject.” 
VARIATIONS continued from page 12 


find answers and devise organizational patterns appropri- 
ate to a free society. The objectives of the program are to 
enlarge knowledge, to deepen understanding, to increase 
the sensitivity of the human spirit to enduring values, and 
to lead men, women, and young people into a creative 
response to the confusion of modern life. 

Another major emphasis is on the structure of the 
“ideal family.” The radio series and the accompanying 
readings contain much material which help people to 
think objectively about the structure of family life in a 
society. For this reason the patterns of family living in 
other times and places are described. 

3., New documents jor liberal education. 

A ‘major aim of thematic coordination is to produce 
documents which are modern in terms of technique, and 
valid as vehicles for liberal education. The radio dramas 
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if you can— 

1. Let them do it. 

2. Use words PLUS models, diagrams, pictures. 

3. Show its roots and related meanings. 

4. Get them to use the idea the word stands for. 

5. Let them discover for themselves. 

6. Provide the data or premises and let them do it. 

Also relate it to a general one. 

8. Take it off to show how it works. 

9, Better orient them to history and the minds of 
other men. 

10. Enrich their symbols by your communication. 


1. Also use examples from others. 
2. Provide books, pamphlets, related materials to 
take advantage of every bit of awakened interest 


in The Years Between make use of the knowledge and 
skills of the 20th century. They speak in the idiom of our 
day. They employ the special knowledge of the psychia- 
trist and the social scientist. The documents of the past are 
useful vehicles for liberal education, but each age must 
add new vehicles, new documents for use in the never 
completed task of liberating the mind and the spirit of 
men. The theatre of ancient Greece had a vitality in the 
life of that people; it both reflected and nourished their 
greatness. Can we of the 20th century give to our mass 
media that same vitality? Can we learn to speak through 
radio and television not just to the handful of men who 
already claim freedom but to the great masses of men 
whose birthright is a freedom frequently unclaimed? 

Can we produce documents of the present which will 
help groups with a future create a setting in which free 
adequate for the times? 
A Ly 

y 
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people can build a civilization 
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By JOHN B. SCHWERTMAN 


W hat are some of the new conce pts _ 
as well as the older ones—in 

liberal adult education? And where 
are the programs that have grown 


up as ex pressions of them? 


1. The Basic Program Concept 


Thi program operate in’ University College at the Univer 
ity of Chicago It i 


There are no prerequisite 


a curriculum package explicitly for adults 
It differs in important ways from the 
usual Great Books program It is more intense i four-year experi 


ence based on twice a week seminar-type discussions. Ordinary 


concerns for credit ind tandards” have no meaning. The 


emphasis is on the development of intellectual skills as a basis 
for continuing self-education, The main point is that here is ar 
adult program conceit ed in its own terms, with its own standard 
vith its own objective it is not based on concepts ¢ tablished 


for undergraduate In many ways it is far superior to them 


2. The Elaborate Non-Credit Concept 

Although this is not an adequate label for this concept, it i 
meant to identify the operation of New York University Division 
of General Education. Dean Paul MeGhee 


ment is to provice educational opportunity for the development ol 


philo ophu commit 


the individual adult, to begin with his interests where he is.” to 
reject: sharp dichotom between liberal and vocational, to reject 
the whole rigamarole of undergraduate and graduate credit worl 


as completely inappropriate for meeting certain adult need 


VeGChee 


concept of adult education. It is high level: it is tremendously 


program bears no resemblance to the hobby and craft 
concerned with the development of the potential for excellence 


that lie vithin each individual 


3. The Community Service Concept 
Phi concept can hve een operating in Akron University 

Community College ind the University of Louisville “Neigh 
horhood College program It i the idea of bringin th 

iniversity's resources to the people in urban, regional areas. There 
is no pretense of enforcing the standards thought to be necessary 
for the degree programs. It is concerned with the translation of 
knowledge lor general of popular consumption Sel vlat hiy i 
net the aim: research is not the aim ervice to the community i 
thee sim, though the ubject matter itself i venerally the pine 
is offered in the eredit program And a distiu ishin feature 


it Louisville is that classes are held in braneh libraris 


4. The Community Development Concept 


Thi concept take the university into the area of social action 


lt puts the university resource itt di posal ol citizen grouy 
whe want to identify and solwe their own peer ocial problem 
lhe university trie with more ucet than vou might expect, to 


msume @ Don-partisan role 


This community development concept has enjoyed its most 


pectacular success at the University of Washington, whose pro 
ram grew out of the Montana Studies of Baker Brownell and 
other The Com nity Development concept is now in operation 
in Southern Ulinois under the direction of Richard Poston and 
Brownell, Readin relerence on this concept are Poston’s book 


Democracy Is Yo Brownell The College and the Communit 
and the Sheat Spence, et. al. volume on fdult Education The 
Community { pproa } In Chieage the work and writings of 
Herbert Thelen are also relevant. Thelen’s work with the Hy«e 


Park- Kenwood Community Conference and the { 


L niversity of 
Chicago's experimentation with community block organization ha 


been reported by Stuart Chase recently in the Reader's Digest 
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5. The University Extension Concept 

This is a familiar concept--a phenomenon of the Americar 
State lL niversity system, supported by several important federal 
laws. Its philosophic assumption is Van Hise’s proposition that 


the boundaries of the university are the boundaries of the state 


6. The Residential Concept 


Residential adult education, long a concept of the Seandi 
navian countries, and now excitingly exemplified by the British 
Residential Colleges, is relatively new to America. The Kellogg 
Foundation’s interests (especially their new Continuing Educa 
tion Center at the University of Georgia), The Philadelphia 
Junto week-end college, some of the labor union institutes, sev 
eral Canadian projects for Scandinavian ethnic groups, and in 
1 very important sense some ol the Harvard University residential 
projects such as the Advanced Management Program, are all 
examples of the way in which the adult residential idea has 
established an educational beachhead on this continent. 


7. The Cognitive Therapy Concept 
This is a concept which derives from the thinking and the 


ork of Lawrence K. Frank and others. The basic notion is the 
provision at the niversity level of something we might call 


intellectual therapy for adults. This coneept differs, in Frank’s 
Whereas psycho 
therapy deals with how people feel about what they think, cog 


word from the concept of psychotherapy 


nitive therapy deals with how people think about what they feel 
Its nearest example in American higher education, [ believe, is 
the Sarah Lawrence under-graduate program. A basic notion in 
this concept is that adults, distinguished by a quantity of life ex 
periences and problems, might be especially ready for educative 
conditions whereby the human mind can be used to provide a 


itisfving identification of the meaning of life. 


8. The Senior Citizens Concept 

This concept rests on the university's newly discovered con 
ern for the problem of the aging in our society. Program ideas 
have yet to be worked out. In Kansas City the major research 
on the middle aged may point to new programming possibilities 
for the university. And at Cleveland College, Western Reserve 
L niversity, under the leadership of Mrs. Arthur Shepard, there is 
heme et up an experiment which seeks to create an adult 
college whose faculty will be adults who have undergone a 
pecial tramin 


At the Cold Springs Project in New York retired people go 


program, 


for a year or more of residence at an estate on the Hudson River 
lo some extent the atmosphere of an “Old Folks Home” is trans 
lated into the atmosphere of a university. Both teaching and 

earch is carried on. The faculty is made up of mental health 


experts medical personne and academic people 


9. The Concept of Educational Mass Media 


Few now deny that the university has a new adult education 
role because of the development of mass media, especially tele 
vision I will merely mention this and refer you to the vrowing 


hedy of information and activity on this subject 


10. A Liberal Arts Degree Program Especially for Aduits 
This concept rests on the assumption that the one thing 
which really distinguishes an adult from a non-adult is the 
quantity of life experience. The problem for the university is 
what does this quantity of life experience add up to in terms of 
the standards for a liberally educated person, At Brooklyn Colleg 
they have established an experimental degree program in which 
the regular liberal arts degree is to be based upon knowledge and 
intellectual achievement instead of upon attendance and course 
credits. By means of comprehensive exams, tutoring (some in 
groups), independent study, course work and academic counsel 
ling, adults will be given an opportunity to win the B.A. degree 
A A 


without specific reference to courses and sequences d fy 


adult leadership 
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IN THE NEWS . 


continued from page 8 


trast with those experiences which 
are simply pleasurable or informa- 
tional, by considering specific phases 
which he calls “exploration,” 
versation,” and “creation.” 
The purpose of the FAE Lecture- 
ship is to advance the adult educa- 
tion movement through an annual 
message to the American people on 


“con- 


its importance, meaning, and prob- 
lems 

Each year a distinguished person 
who has made an outstanding con- 
tribution to the conception and ad- 
vancement of liberal adult education 
is invited to give the lectures. The 
lectures are given under the aus- 
pices of an institution, organization, 
agency or which has 
done significant work in adult edu- 
cation. The texts of Dr. Redfield’s 
lectures will be made available for 
wide distribution by print, record- 
ings and other ways 


AE features in Life 


Life Magazine has just announced 
editorial plans for 1955 that include 
three projects of special interest to 
adult education groups 


community 


The first of these is a series of four 
or more articles on “The World’s 
Great Religions,” to appear at ap- 
proximately monthly intervals in 
Life beginning in its February 7 
There will be chapters on 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam, Taoism 
and other faiths, each illustrated by 
full-color maps, 


photographs and _ specially-commis- 


issue 


reproductions of 


sioned paintings. 

Life Ss second 
Cultural Heritage,’ to begin in late 
March or early April, will show the 
seldom-printed art and artifacts that 


series, “America’s 


inspired the tools, furnishings, and 
decorations we work and live with 
today. The first five articles will 
cover Colonial Primitives and So- 
phisticates, The Yankee Doodle 
Period, The Age of the Clipper Ship, 
The Civil War and the Opening of 
the West, and The Gilded Age 

Projected as a successor to Life 
current feature, “The World We Live 
In.” is a major new series, “The 
Story of Man,” to begin in Septembe1 
and continue at regular intervals 
into 1956. “The Story of Man” will 
trace the development of the human 
race much as “The World We Live 
In” traced the development of the 
world of nature. 

Because of the interest educators 
have shown in past articles, Life has 


scheduled discussion outlines for 


january. 1955 


each article in the “Great Religions” 
series. Educators can obtain these 
outlines (at 10c each, or 15 copies 
for $1.00, to cover handling charges) 
from the Time-Life Education De- 
partment, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York. 


¢ A TOTAL OF $700,000 in federal 
aid will be available until Decembe: 
31, 1955 to the several states for con- 
Eighteen 
small or sparsely settled states are 


ferences on education 
entitled to the $5000 minimum pro- 
vided in the White House Conference 
on Education Law approved last 
July. New York heads the list with a 
grant of $61,426 

With the money grants went letters 
to state Governors from President 
Eisenhower and Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby, Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare 


President Eisenhower wrote: “I 
ask you to join with me in bringing 
wide- 
spread, and concerted study that the 


American people have ever made of 


about the most thorough, 


their educational problems.” 


* WEST GEORGIA COLLEGE has 
granted the 1954 Delbert Clark 
award in adult education to three 
prominent educators and an Atlanta 
newspaperman: Dr. Phillip Weltne: 
Former Chancellor of the University 
System of Georgia, editor Ralph 
McGill of the Atlanta “Constitution,” 
and Professors Jess and Jean Ogden, 
of the University of Virginia. The 
annual award, recently made avail 
able by friends of the late Delbert 
Clark, honors persons aiding the ad- 
vance of adult education 


Clark, at the time of his death 
was eastern representative of the 
Fund for Adult Education 


¢ VOLNA M. CURRY became the 
Coordinator of Membership and 
Public Relations of the Adult Edu 
cation Association on October 15th 
1954; she succeeds Philip Frandson 
who now serves as AEA Admini- 
trative Assistant. Miss Curry, who 
received her Ed. D 
the University of 


recently from 
California, has 
served as a high school teacher in the 
Johnson City (Ill) public school 
and as a supervisor of health and 
physical education for the primary 
through junior high schools of the 
Elmwood Park (Ill.) public schools 
After three years active duty in 
the U.S. Marine Corps, she began 
teaching and studying at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles 
Miss Curry’s teaching and public 


relations experience also includes 
work in the Los Angeles City Schools 
and Mount Vernon Seminary and 
Junior College (Washington, D.C.) 


e JOHN W. TAYLOR, former dep- 
uty director-general of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, and forme 
president of the University of Louis- 
ville, has been named executive di- 
rector of WTTW (window to the 
world), the forthcoming Chicago 
educational television station. © ¢ 


THE NEW BOOK 

FOR EVERYONE 

INTERESTED IN 
ADULT EDUCATION 


ADULT 
EDUCATION 
FOR 
EVERYBODY 


$2.50 


Quantity Rates 


A new and varied collection 
of personal adventures in 
adult education, to help you 
discover new meanings for 
life and new reasons for 


living. 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


Robert J. Blakely, Harry J. 
Carman, Stuart Chase, Frank 
P. Graham, John B. Hawley, 
David D. Herbert 
C. Hunsaker, Clarence D. 
Jayne, Harry and Bonaro 
Overstreet, Houston Peter- 
son, Mark Starr and others. 


Henry, 


112 pages; paper cover 


Prepared and published by 


THE NEW YORK 
ADULT EDUCATION 
COUNCIL 


104 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
Telephone W Atkins 4-0321 
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IN PRINT 
SociaL Retations In Tue Ursan Paris. 
By Joseph H. Fichter, SJ. Chicago: 
U. of Chicago Press, 1954. 264 pp. $5.50 

Convinced that religion cannot stand 
apart from the other aspects of man’ 
life but must submit to the scrutiny of 
the social scientist, Father Joseph H 
Fichter explores the many problems 
which confront the urban Catholic 
Church. He views the parish not only 
as a group united by the will to believe 
and practice religion but also as a com- 
plex group of human relationships 
influenced by the impact of modern 
society 

Social Relations in the Urban Parish 
offers the first descriptive typology of 
Church 
literature 


membership in_ sociological 

Father Fichter defines the 
various groups of parishioners—those 
who are marginal to Church activitie 
and those whose loyalties to the Church 
are dormant, as well as the active Cath- 
olics who “make up most of Catholi- 
cism.” Departing from the popular con- 
cept of the social solidarity of urban 
Catholics, he suggests that the sharing 
of functions is a more practical factor 
of unity than the sharing of religiou 
beliefs. Father Fichter discusses reli- 
gious participation in terms of social 
processes; he notes the disrupting effect 
of urban mobility on the social integra 
tion of the parish and analyzes the im- 
plications of social status for the reli 
gious life of the parti ipant 


ScnHoots In TRANSITION 
Experiences in Desegregation. 
by Robin M. Williams 
W Ryan Chapel Hill 
North Carolina Press 
$3.00. 


Community 
Edited 
Jr. & Margaret 
University of 
1954 272 pp. 


This volume is a series of case studie 
of communities that have made the 
changeover from bi-raci il public S¢ hoot 
to grated systems during the past 
few year Most of these communities 
undertook the integration of their pub- 
lic schools under the compulsion of 
state laws. Their experience offers the 
best available guide to the solution of 


TRAIN YOUR 
LEADERS 


Lawrence K. Frank's HOW TO BE A 
MODERN LEADER car 


0 sdership potential 


Here 5 short 


telle how leads, wha i 


rT Start t jing the leaders! f 
tantia! fe ery f ber ry r r r 
NOW! Order at the special quantit 
rate A ; / a 


». $1.00 each, or 64c each 
in lots of 25 or more 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
29! Broadway New York City 7 
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that will face thou ands of 
Southern communities in the month 
and years to come 


problen 


New Horizons In Creative THINKING 
A Survey and Forecast. A Publication 
of the Institute for Religious and Social 
Studies. Edited by R. M. Maclver. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 159 pp. $2.00. 

The new horizons identified in thi 
hook range from the astronomical ob 
ervatory to the studig and from the 
philosopher’s study to the industrial 
plant. They challenge the reader to 
recognize basic changes taking place to- 
day in our conceptions of the physical 
and social world. The men who under- 
take to explain here this continuing 
intellectual revolution—grounded upon 
new findings in science and new per- 
ceptions in art—include an astronomer, 
two painters, a poet, a musician, author- 
ities on the drama and television, the 
novel, and literature in general. 


Goop Reapinc. A Guide to the World’s 
Best Books. (Enlarged & Updated) 
Edited by Committee on College Read- 
ing, Atwood H. Townsend, Chairman 
New York: New American Library 
Mentor Book, 1954. 252 pp. 50c 

trief descriptions of more than 1,250 
iseful and entertaining volumes from 
every age and in every field .. . “makes 
a valuable contribution in guiding ad 
ults who wish to continue their educa- 
tion through reading the best literature 
available in their fields of interests,’ 
says Paul Sheats, immediate past 
pre ident of the AEA, in the fronti 
piece 


How To Be A Mopern LeAper. By 
Lawrence K. Frank. New York: Asso- 
ciation Press, 1954. 62 pp. $1.00. 

This little book, intended for leaders 
in every kind of association, presents 
principles of democratic leadership and 
interprets, in non-technical language, 
the findings of social science concerning 
ways towards most effective leadership 
The meaning of organization, dynamics 
of the leadership process 
action, and leadership as personal ce 
velopment are discussed 


leadership in 


pamphlets 
TV: Learning To Use It. A Resource 
Guide for Workshops. Council of Na- 
tional Organizations of the AEA-USA, 
Room 205 Cooper Union, 4th Ave. at 
7th St.. New York 3, N.Y. 4 pp. 50c 
This volume reports on the experience 
of the Council of National Organiza 
tions in conducting workshops on the 
use of educational television in the hope 
of “(1) passing along concrete sug 
gestions .. . for building television pro- 
grams that will accomplish educational 
objectives; (2) listing current sources 
of information and help; and (3) shar 
ing what was learned about putting on 
a television workshop that may make 


sei 


mane SARA 
|) ne a 


the job easier for others who wish to 
plan a workshop in a local community 
or national organization.” In addition to 
these concrete helps on organizing TV 
programs, stations and workshops, the 
pamphlet provides background in the 
forces behind educational TV, and de- 
scribes some of the major obstacles. It 
also presents criteria for sound educa- 
tional TV programs. 


How To Inriuence Pusiic Poricy. A 
Short Manual on Social Action, Amer- 
ican Association of Social Workers, | 
Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 39 pp 
25c 

The author of this pamphlet, Elizabeth 
Wickenden, is a consultant on public 
social policy for the American Associa 
tion of Social Workers with long expe- 
rience in the federal government. In 
this pamphlet she presents the insights 
gained from this experience about the 
“what” and “why” of social action, as 
well as an analysis of the processes of 
social action from both the legislative 
and administrative points of view. The 
material is written so that it may he 
used by any group considering 01 
engaging in social action programs. 


Tue Dynamics Or Group AcTION SERIt 
By Daniel R. Davies & Kenneth F 
Herrold. Arthur C. Croft Publications 
100 Garfield Ave., New London, Conn 
$2.50 each. 

The first three guides in this series of 
12 are now available. Citizens Com 
mittees (48 pp.) presents the latest 
methods on how to organize, how to 
operate, and how to get the most out of 
community citizens committees. Make 
Your Staff Meetings Count (59 pp.) is a 
guide to solving staff problems and de- 
veloping a sound personnel program 
it gives suggestions about what to ex 
pect from staff meetings and how to get 
the best results from large or small 
Problem Solwing for the 
Executive (44 pp.) suggests systematic 
methods for the analysis and solution 
of administrative problem: 


meetings 


Human Revations For A CHANGING 
Wortp. 1954 Proceedings of the Silver 
Bay Conference on Human Relations in 
Industry. NewYork: Association Press, 
1954. 125 pp. $2.00 

A series of articles on human relations 
in industry, dealing with such topics a 
what's ahead for management and labor, 
ways to reduce communication barriers 
between departments, human relations 
research, evaluation, interviewing, etc 


So, You've Been Exectep Pusticiry 
CHAIRMAN! Occidental Life Insurance 
Co., 1151 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 15 
Calif. 22 pp. NPL 

The ins and outs of the city editor’ 
desk as well as about how to write the 
kind of copy that will get into print are 
cleverly presented in this little pam- 
phlet 


adult leadership 
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Your EpucaTionaL Commitret CAN GET 
Movine Now. School for Workers, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 6 
NPL 

Prepare under a grant from the 
Inter-University Labor Education Com- 
mittee, this pamphlet suggests a number 
of ways in which labor union education 
programs may be made more attractive 
and effective 


20 pp 


INpustRY AND THE LiperAt Arts. The 
University of Chicago Round Table, 
Chicago 37, Ill. 22 pp. 10c. 

A discussion of the need for liberally 
educated persons, by two business men 
and a liberal arts professor. 


CuurcH Buitpinc LEADERSHIP. Bureau 
of Church Building, National Council of 
the Churches of Christ of the U.S.A., 
120 E. 23rd St., New York 10. 23 pp. 30c. 
A compact guide for organizing, man- 
iging, and promoting church building 
Discusses leadership, organ- 
izational and physical planning. 


programs 


A Guipe For New Group Leapers. As- 
sociation for Family Living, 28 E. Jack 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 11 pp. (mimeo.) 
35e. 

Although written for leaders in the 
Association for Family Living, thi 
imply-presented guide presents basic 
principles that can be adapted by a 
leader of any parent-education pro- 
gram. 


Time's new AE service 


Time magazine has recently an- 
nounced that its Classroom Program i 
now available to the adult education 
field. Under the new Adult Education 
Program, adult education students may 
order Time at a special reduced rate: 
27 weeks for $1.97, when a minimum 
order of ten student subscriptions is 
placed. As a part of this order, the 
adult teacher will receive free of charge 
a weekly desk copy of Time, plus 
monthly and annual news quizzes and 
current affairs tests, maps, charts, and 
reports. A special Time Adult Educa- 
tion order form may be received by 
writing Time Education Director, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


conference 

The annual conference of the Play 
Schools Association will be held Satur- 
day, January 29, at the Hotel Statler, 
New York City. Focusing on the in- 
terests and needs of school-age children, 
the various sessions are being planned 
especially for leaders in education and 
recreation, group workers, workers in 
hospitals and institutions, and for par- 
ents and members of boards. 

The Association’s traditional confer- 
ence theme, “We Meet for Children,” 
will be supplemented this year with the 
over-all title, “A Time for Appraisal.” 


january, 1955 


A-V AIDS 
Prepared by Jeanette A. Sarkisian, Film 
Council of America. 

Liberal adult education encompasses 
the entire scope of knowledge. As such, 
almost every 16mm film is an experience 
in liberal adult education. It would be 
interesting to know how many of the 29 
million people actively engaged in life- 
time learning activities use films and 
other audio-visual materials in their 
work. Of the more than 16,000 national 
organizations, the two million local 
groups, the 112 million people, less than 
15% seem to use A-V materials even 
occasionally. Yet studies indicate that 
the use of such tools of communication 
have doubled community participation 
in any activity! 

The range of subject matter is wide: 
from art to zoology, from atoms to Zuni 
Indians. Listed below is a representa- 
tive film in each of six major subject 
areas. These films are yours for the 
renting. Never underestimate the power 
of a film—start taking advantage of this 
effective means of communication 


history 

Tue Arr Ace. b/w. 26 min. Available 
for rental from local educational film 
libraries (or write McGraw-Hill Text 
Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New York, 
N.Y.) 

Produced by the March of Time staff, 
this film is part of a TV series of docu- 
mentaries on current events. It traces 
man’s conquest of the air from Kitty 
Hawk to the development of the man- 
carrying rocket. It was produced in 
commemoration of the 50th anniversary 
of flight, aimed to illustrate the tremen- 
made in the field of 
aviation in peace and war. 


dous advances 


politics 

Tue Lecistative Process. b/w. & col. 
29 min. Available from Indiana Uni- 
versity, Audio-Visual Center, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

Shows the systematic legislative pro- 
cedure which provides for careful and 
deliberate consideration of all proposals 
for laws. The film describes and illus- 
trates the steps through which bills 
must pass to become laws. 


safety 


Look Wuo’s Drivinc. col. 8 min. Avail- 
able for free loan from Public Education 
Dept., Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., 
Hartford 15, Conn. 

The film calls attention to dangers of 
improper mental attitudes while driv- 
ing. Emphasis is placed on the tendency 
of many drivers to revert to child-like 
behavior when irritated by bothersome 
traffic conditions. Animation techniques 
are used to declare “psychological war” 
on the motorist who lapses into childish 
behavior when driving 


religion 
Masor Revicions Or THe Wortp. col, & 
Available from local li- 
braries of Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, Ill. 

This film provides historical informa 
tion about the development of five 
major religions and their rituals, thereby 
aiding in developing a greater under 
standing among peoples of different 
faiths. 


b/w. 20 min. 


sociology 

FISHERMEN Or Quintay. col. & b 

10 min. Available from the United Na 
tions Film Division, New York. 
‘Explains the work of the expanded 
Technical Assistance program, the 
World Health Organization, and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization in 
relationship to their effect on the lives 
in a community in raising standards of 
living develops through the 
establishing of a cooperative in Chile 


Story 


travel 
Lanp Or Tue Lone Day. col. 38 min 
Available for $12 rental from Interna- 
tional Film Bureau, 57 E. Jackson Blwd., 
Chicago 4, Ill., and Contemporary Films 
13 E. 37th St., New York 16, N.Y. 
Produced by the National Film Board 
of Canada, this beautiful film presents a 
sympathetic but factual picture of the 
Eskimos during the brief summer on 
faffin Island. Through the day-to-day 
activities of Eskimos, we see their re 
sourcefulness, good humor, patience 
characteristics that fit them for the hard 
life they lead. 


What Do Adults Really Need?-a 
topic discussed at the AEA Con 
ference—was also the subject of 
the University of Chicago Round 
Table, Sunday, November 7, 1954 
Transcripts printed of the radio 
discugsion by K. Frank, R. J. Hav- 
ighurst and J. W. Powell are 
available for 10¢c from the Univer 


9 


sity, Chicago 37. 


A READING ACCELERATOR 
FOR EACH STUDENT 


Issue an easy-to-use 
AVR Rateometer for 


daily home use by 


each enrollee in you) 
‘ rapid reading pro 
AVR ey gram. A small rental 
— = charge will pay for 


Each $35.00 the units in 


term 


eve ral 


5 to 9 units 


Exelt 
Each $31.50 ; 


feature d } weight 


x” length, direet reading 


10 or more units Lewt 
lator, home asatudy 


Each $29.75 ic , al, carry-case car 


ton 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Dept. B 531 S&S. Plymouth Ct. Chicago § 
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TALKING IT OVER 


continued from page | 


whether writt I inderstoocr 


set of rules | forth here 
is entire cor 
tion, carefully 
‘ iluation, accey 
member 
ponsibility 
the 
Wher 
Ku 
iat ‘group force 
gerous and should 
like aqjanvgerou ciruy 
ru group technique are most ap 
ituation He 
proposes that research workers reveal 


propriate in emervgen 


to group members the group pressure 
to which they are subject 
Whenever a group suffer 
caps, misdirections, and pressures that 
Mr. Back has said research reveals, thet 
truly it is a dangerous thing gut | 
hould like to be the bearer of good 
tidings to Mr ‘ hould like to 
tell him that 
ome future 
mechani m 
deve lopme nt and 
vill start looking ; ‘ other not 
according to their positions in a group 
but according to their unique personali 
tie I should like to say to M1 
that these already exist—both 
awareness of the group technique 
the happy fruit of its proper use—that 
these exist in hundreds of small refle« 
tive discussion groups in this country 
Margaret E. Monroe, Rutgers Uni 
versity, Formerly Director of the A.L.A 
American Heritage Project 


Backian background 


It i not only Dr Bach from 
his background of theoretical interest 
and research in group dynamics, who 
brings us face-to-face with i ; ari 
ing from the misuse of group but 
Aristotle and Thucydide Macchiavelli 
and Hobhe > Mande ville and Swift, Mill 
and Wallas all writing with the cla h 
of armies and the insidious manipula 
tion of cliques, parties, and classes ir 
the background 

“Could it be that group dynamics, like 
many another specialism, has insuffi 
cient recourse to the contributions of 
predecessors in other fields, and is i 
consequence tending to over-estimate 
its achievements and to under-estimate 
the complexity of its subject-matter 
which is so little amenable to technical 
tool-kits and facilie theorizing? Many 
of my colleague and students, while 
not wishing to question the value of 
experiment and controlled observation 
feel that this is the clear and present 
danger.” 

J. F. Morris 

Professor ot Psu hology 


The University of Mancheste 


THE INCIDENT PROCESS 


continued from page 7 


making a detailed teach 

If you are a leader who can 

follow spontaneous leads from group 
members. the discussion will not 
wholly conform to your plan. But 
your work in planning wont be wast 
ed. It has given you an intensive. 
analysis. 
And it will give you something to fall 


hack on if. at any stage of discussion 


special experience Ci 


no one else has relevant ideas. 


You will also take a turn at the 
job of Observer Reporter And you 
will probably he surprised at how 
much you can see and learn from that 
ingle. As the silent partner (during 
discussion). you will be freed from 
ill responsibility both for “getting 
out production” on the case. and for 
supervising this work. Therefore. you 
can give your whole attention to ob 
serving and recording the facts that 
we need for evaluating our own per 
formance as ease analysts. and for 
learning how to do better. In gather 
ing this material: (1) You will start 
14 paving attention to a scene of ac 
tion. (2) You will get facts. sum 
marize and interpret them. and then 
weigh their relative importance in 
this case (our work situation). (3) 
In preparing your report you will 
probably highlight one or two diff 
culties (or issues) because you think 
it will pay us to tackle them now. 

1) You will make up your mind as 
to how we might do better, and also 
as to how vou can most effectively 
present your opinion to us In writing 
(5) You will be giving us a good 
lead for joint evaluation when vou 
stress what we have done well, show 
where we have made progress, and 
measure our current performance by 
the aims and standards on which we 


have agreed. in theory. 


what about the director? 


As Observer. you will) probably 
notice that the Director is con- 
tributing something. too. And when 
you think about his share in the 
work. you will realize that this kind 
of leadership is needed. He did all the 
preliminary planning. briefed the 
vroup on the method, and presented 
the first case. Later, he starts from 
scratch on each case with other dis- 


cussion members. But he is more than 


just another member. If necessary, 
he will provide items of general in- 
formation that are needed in order 
to interpret specific facts of a case. 
And his cumulative experience en 
ables him to reenforce a Team Leader 
in helping members to get going on 
the last and most difficult phase of 
case analysis. In such ways he is 
always on tap. The greater his suc 
cess as a teacher. the less he will need 
to do as other members learn to do 
more for themselves and by helping 
each other. But he is not absolved 
from any of his executive responsi 
bilities for standards of work and be 
havior merely because he has dele 
ph ited some of these to a succession 


of sub-leaders. 


where do we go from 
cases? 


As we work on cases by the Inci 
dent Process. in all these roles, we 
do more than just talk. By thinking 
out loud together about a variety of 
experiences. We keep on making con 
nections. And a valuable by-product 
of this way of working is that we soon 
start making some changes in out 
own attitudes and behavior. As we 
look at the record (supplied by our 
own members as Reporters), we can 
see signs that we are developing more 
of the special blend of understanding 


that is so greatly needed in human 


relations. For example, a gain that is 


both intellectual and practical, is to 
find that we are learning something 
from the experience of other people 
us reported in cases. Socially speak 
ing. perhaps we make the most head 
way by experiencing the opportuni 
ties and responsibilities of working 
as members. in a variety of roles. In 
this way we see clearly that there is 
no absolute separation between being 
a responsible worker and doing a 
share of the leading. We also develop 
more practical judgment. After work 
ing on aifew cases, members agree 
that however “elegant” a= solution 
may be in theory. it won't help us 
now if it won't work. 

In all these ways. we are learning 
by doing. as members. In thus break- 
ing down the artificial barrier be 
tween education and living, we begin 
to meet the full challenge of case 
study in human relations. oO} 


adult leadership 
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A PERSONAL PLATFORM FOR AEA 


continued from page 4 


&. We stand for continuous edu- 
cation that assists people to make the 
most of what they have. Because new 
knowledges of science, both physical 
and social, are revealing to us each 
day that we wasted yesterday what 
we might have had today. we believe 
that these knowledges should be made 
public. The knowledges and skills for 
making better use of our natural. eco 
nomic, human, and cultural resources 
should no longer be sparingly shared 
with a privileged few of the people 
of the world. The only way that such 
knowledges and skills can be univer 
sally shared is to promote equality 
of educational opportunities not only 
for children and youth but for all 
people throughout life. There should 
be in every community a basic mini 
mum program of adult education. 
publicly supported and continuously 
planned and evaluated by the entire 
community. We therefore stand for 
free. publicly planned and publicly 
evaluated and controlled. life-long ed 
ucational opportunity. Since the basic 
waste of our resources is reflected in 
poverty and disease. we believe that 
minimum universal free 
adult 


should be focused upon making bet- 


te Denis 


public education 


program 
ter use of the knowledges we have to 
increase production and distribution 
of our e¢ onomiu resources and to dis 
seminate the existing resources for 
health. In short. we stand for a mini 
mum, basic. universal, free. public 
education for health and prosperity. 
9. We stand for education which 
challenges people to dare to be dif 
ferent. even 
difhieult t 


pressure S, 


where differences are 
achieve. Because group 
institutional standardiza 
tion and centralization, occupational 
specialization, urbanization, and oth 
er forces of modern society are 
tending to discourage individual dif 
ferences. use of imagination, and 
personal creativity. there is need for 
an educational force to offset these 


influences by studios 


creating new 
and laboratories in which people can 


express their individual differences 


10. There should be an association. 
council, or committee of adults in 
every public school district to plan. 
implement, and evaluate the nature 
and quality of adult education that 


january, 1955 


is best for the total community. (We 
use the “public school district” here 
not to designate the local Board of 
Education necessarily as the plan 
ning agency, but as a convenient vis 
ualization of the minimum commu 
nity boundaries.) This planning 
group should include representatives 


of all 


education as well as interested indi 


agencies interested in adult 


viduals not representing agencies o1 
organizations. The direction of thei 
planning should be to make the com 
munity 's opportunities for education 
available to all its people and to in 
volve people in educational planning 
for the development of the communi 
ty. In metropolitan areas where high 
ly centralized school districts include 
large numbers of people there should 
be one such committee or council ts 
every 90.000 population, with a co 
ordinating council or committee rep 


resenting all such planning groups 


Ll. There should he 


adults to meet in small. informal. 


a place for 


neighborhood groups in every ele 
mentary school and every public li 
brary in the nation. 


2. There should be a broad. di 
versified part-time program of adult 
education in every public high school 
and every public junior college in the 


nation. 


13. There should be one full-time. 
public. non-resident day and evening 


center for adults in every metropoli 


tan community for every LOO.QO0 


population. In rural and village areas 
should be 


available to adults by 


such a center generally 
traveling a 
maximum distance of 20 miles. This 
should) be available to all 


agencies and proups 


center 
interested in 
adult education. Its management and 
control should attempt to develop a 
ivailable to all 


agencies, | his 


program that is not 
adults through other 
center should be concerned primarily 
with diffusion of information. skills 
and appreciation, but might, in’ co 
operation with university centers, 
carry on experimental research that 
was significant to the community in 
which it) was located The center 
should be closely coordinated with 


the public 


not organically, certainly in harmo 


libraries of the area il 


nious and significant 


operational 
liaison 

14. There should be a residential 
continuation education center in at 


least one of each. state’s institution 


bm 
JE-QDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


How can your town plan and pro 
duce an educational T\ program ¢ 


write today for 


TV: LEARNING TO USE IT 


A RESOURCE AND GUIDE FOR WORKSHOPS 
Council of National Organizations of 


the AEA 
New York 3. New York price: only 50c 


Room 205, Cooper Union, 


at last READERS WITH ADULT APPEAL 
For Adults Just Learning to Read 


Two NEW Reader's Digest Adult Education Readers 


> First Patrol and Other Stories (Leve/ A) 
> Map the World and Other Stories (Leve/ 8) 


By Angelica Cass, Mary Hayes, Lydia Thomas 


For classes’ in 


Pleasantville, 


ry 


Name 
School 


School Address 


—-------------j 


Americanization—Citizenship 
Immigrant Education—Literacy—Adult Education 


TO Arthur J. Crowley, Director 
READER'S DICEST EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, 


Please send me 
copies of First Patrol and Other Storie 
copies of Map the World and Other Stories 
1-9 copies, 
more copies, 


Payment enclosed 


128 pages eact 
Brochure sent 
upon reque ! 


He per copy, po tpaid 10 oo 
ee per copy, plus postage 


Bill me later 
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discover a FRESH approach 
to World Affairs 


by joining a lively, rewarding, 


WORLD POLITICS 
DISCUSSION GROUP 


in your own neighborhood 


Sain od 
: a) 
ise, © Meet ‘e 
a } interesting 

People . 


w @ Toke part in A , 
” Stimulating = 


; Conversation 
7 ’ @ Enjoy 
7 q Good Reading 


World Politics Groups, under trained leader 


ship, meet in communities from Coast to Coast 


Sponsored by universities, publi brories, 
churches. service organizations 
New York « 1a 5-8440 
' ane 7 
For information Boston « COpley 7-6675 
about the group Philadelphia « ngston 86-8100 
Chicago © State 2-9224 
meeting closest d ye 
to your home, rland « CEdar | 770 , 
without obliga +t s ¢ Chestnut | -46840 
los Angeles « Tucker 6123 
tion, telephone 4 
Frenckco ¢ EXbrook 2 4 
eat «ft 1568 


ask for “The World Politics Program 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION 
FOR POLITICAL EDUCATION 


19 South La Salle Street, * Chicago 3, Illinois 
270 Park Avenue * New York !|7, NY 


YOU RECEIVE 


plan programs 


de velopme nts 


YOU SHARE 


state and local adult education as 


*% The task o upgrading th practi 


sional adult educators 


YOU PARTICIPATE 
* In — local, state and f{ 


and support of adult education 


| 
In the annual conference of t 


* 


. you should become a 


*# ADULT LEADERSHIP (monthly ex 


le ad dis ussions, ‘ wala le ade rship. 


% ADULT EDUCATION, the professional quarterly, to keep abreast 


of activities of other adult educators in the field, and new trends and 


deral legislation to increase the exter 


In th growth of the adult education movemet 
the United States and internationally 


PLEASE USE TEAR-OUT CARD INSIDE FRONT COVER 


of higher education providing adults 
with short-term residential education- 
al and research experiences, sharing 
firsthand with the adult citizens of the 
state the 
sonnel, equipment and facilities of the 


resources of research, per- 


entire university or college. The pro- 
gram of these centers should capital- 
ize on all modern devices of commu- 
nication to make the residential ex- 
perience of the adult only a part of 
a continuous process of education. In 
addition to sharing its resources with 
individuals in meeting their individ 
ual needs, the continuation center 
should focus these resources on as 
sisting entire communities to improve 
themselves. These centers should also 
become, in part, training centers for 
all types of adult leaders at the com 
munity level. 

There should be a national ad 
visory committee of adult education 
attached to the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, as a part of a National Ad 
visory Board of Education, charged 
with the responsibility of stimulating. 
administering, and advancing needed 
research in adult education, and 
working with national organizations 


of adult education clarifying and 


PROFESSIONAL member 
of the AEA. 


ept July and August) to help you 


% Research reports free or at greatly reduced cost 


% In increased public under tanding and prestige for your profession 
through the public relations program of the AEA 


% Consultative, information and referral services available to national, 


encies 


r standards an | income of all | rotes 


AEA. at reduced registration fees, and 
in formulation of policy through « lection of AEA delegates and officers 


it and profession both in 


implementing their educational pol- 
icies when related to the national pub- 
lic welfare. 

16. The Adult Education Associa- 
tion of the U.S.A., 


with state and local associations and 


in cooperation 


councils, should establish several re- 
gionel field service and consultation 
centers providing such services to 
adult education agencies and volun- 
tary associations interested in adult 
education as program planning, in 
service leadership training, materials 
preparation, and community organi 
zation. 


17. Financing of adult education in 
the United States for the type of 
structural and operational program 
suggested above should be generally 
on the basis of the following formula 

one-third of the total community 
expenditures for adult education 
should come from fees; one-third 
from the local community, either 
from local government or private 
sources; one-third from the state and 
nation. The specifics of applying this 
formula and recognizing variations 
of communities and areas should }« 
worked out locally and coordinated 
by intensive research studies of the 
AEA, this National Advisory Com 
mittee on Adult Education, the Coun- 
cil of National Organizations, and 
others. One guiding principle in pub- 
lic finance of adult education should 
always be that the better the quality 
of education we provide for children 
and youth, the better will be the qual- 
ity of adult education. Education of 
children and youth on a high quality 
level is a concern of adult education 
for community development. The 
public financing of adult education 
is in many cases a component part 
of improving the level of understand 
ing of the adult public about the true 
meaning and value of education. 

Since education is a life-long proc- 
ess, we are not advocating a substi- 
tution, but rather an extension. We 
are not advocating a new public re- 
sponsibility, but a realistic facing up 
to an old one, advocated by Jefferson 
in the following words: 

“I know of no safe depository of 
the ultimate powers of the society but 
the people themselves; and if we think 
them not enlightened enough to ex- 
ercise their control with a wholesome 
discretion, the remedy is not to take 
it from them. but to inform their dis- 
cretion bv education.” Ooo 


Y 


adult leadership 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


Here’s the opportunity to 
catch up with the most 
significant and helpful ar 
ticles from Volume I, 


CHARTER SUBSCRIBERS 


order now! How many times were 


you tempted to ask for 
your copy of the uMnIgue reprints of selected mate 


rials in ApuLT LrApER 
sHip? Now you can jel 


LEADER'S DIGEST | %.*ice""o 


LIST PRICE: $2.00 


96 PAGES PAPERBOUND the best from the fu fv year of Special: 


To subscribers $1.50 
- 
T ’ lo AEA members $1.00 
"leadershi 
Quantity Orders 
\ 


10 to 24 copies to on 


e 7 7 ‘ : ‘ ' ‘ address 90c per copy 
HERE FOR the first time is a practical, time- nies 
29 Copies or more to one 


saving working manual for those with leader- address.__75¢ per cops 
ship responsibilities in community and busi- 
ness activities—compiled from materials 


published in Volume | of ApuLT LeapErsuiP. 


EDUCATION FOR LATER MATURITY 


A “know-how” resource prepared under the auspices of the 


Adult Education Association Committee on Education for Aging 


CONTENTS Compiled by 


Dr. Wilma Donahue, Director, Division of Gerontology 


cation for the Aging University of Michigan 


eaiuausian Scene Place Your Order Today 


Capacities of Older Adults and receive vout copy of Education for Later Maturity 


on publication day. 
Teaching and Learning 


Educational Programming Approximately 350 PP: $4.50 


Administration 25% discount available to all ADULT EDUCATORS 


Training for Work With To Order Please Write 


Older Pe ople 


"ee weet a Er eee Adult Education Association, ¢/0 Bookpost 
Programs 743 N. Wabash, Chicago 11, IIL. 
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® By special arrangement with the 
leading publishers of educational 
books ADULT LEADERSHIP is a 
supply its readers with significant 
books on group leadership, adult 
education, personal development, and 
social issues. Write BOOK POST for 
your special book needs. Use the 


convenient form below to order books 


listed on this page. 


(CH-3) THE DYNAMICS OF 
GROUPS AT WORK 
By Herbert A. Thelen 
A basic text for all concerned with 
group action illustrates successful 
practices in several settings ... ana- 
lyzes basic principles common to diverse 
group settings. 
400 pages, $6.00 


(W-8) EDUCATION FOR LATER 
MATURITY: A Handbook 
By the Adult Education Association 
Committee on Education for Aging 
Practical resource manual on education 
for older adults . . . how to plan, teach, 
administer, evaluate programs... how to 
train workers. 


350 pages, $4.50, less 25% disc., $3.38 


(H-11) LIVING WITHOUT HATE 
By Alfred J. Morrow 

What social science and social action 
have learned about group tension and 


hostility. 269 pages, $3.50 
(PH-2) EFFECTIVE HOME-SCHOOL 


RELATIONS 
By James L. Hymes, Jr. 

Psychology of parent-teacher relation- 
ships .. . principles for effective home- 
school relations . . . comprehensive bib- 
liography of pamphlets, books, audio- 


visuals. 272 pages, $4.65 


W-5 COMMITTEE COMMON 
SENSE 
By Audrey & Harleigh Trecker 

Shows how to avoid the frustration of 
badly organized committees and develop 


them into effective task forces. 
158 pages, $2.50 


BOOK POST 


Ne. of copies ™ ( ) ( 
Code numbers » ( ) ( 
Name 
Street 
City 


PPT TTTTTITITTT Trt iid 


ble to 


Seeeeeeeseeeeeneee PTrrttiiiti lt CORR REE ER ER REET REET RHEE REE E RRR EOE Te eee eeeeeeeneenee 


c/o ADULT LEADERSHIP 
743 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


| am enclosing my check/money order for $ . 
Please send me the books whose code numbers | have listed below. 
(See code numbers preceding titles.) 


PLEASE PRINT 


Zone State 


(A-1) RECREATION ACTIVITIES 
FOR ADULTS 
National Recreation Association 

A fun book for mixed groups at 
home, club, school, church. Shows how 
to enjoy hundreds of indoor and outdoor 
games, sports, and hobbies . . . plan, 
organize and conduct recreational pro- 


grams. 178 pages, $3.00 


(H-4) DEMOCRACY IS YOU: A 
Guide to Citizen Action 


By Richard W. Poston 

Detailed instructions about organizing 
effective study groups on community 
action. 312 pages, $3.00 


(W-2) HOW TO 

GROUPS 

By Audrey and Harleigh Trecker 
Treats the why’s of democratic lead- 

ership as well as the how’s of publicity, 

financing and almost every other area 

of group work 167 pages, $3.00 


WORK WITH 


(H-17) GUIDE TO COMMUNITY AC 
TION: A Sourcebook for Citizen Volun- 
teers. 


By Mark S. Matthews. 

Procedures for getting active members, 
effective committees and officers, organ- 
izing meeting, fund-raising and public 
relations. 

434 pages, $4.00 


(H-16) GROUP RELATIONS AT THE 
CROSSROADS 


Edited by M. Sherit & M. O. Wilson 
Fourteen authorities in psychology, 
sociology and animal behavior present 
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views on human and group relations, 
communications, leadership and small 
grcup behavior. 

316 pages, $3.50 


(CH-4) CITIZEN COOPERATION 
FOR BETTER PUBLIC SCHOOLS: 
53rd Yearbook of National Society For 
Study of Education, Part I. 


Edited by Nelson B. Henry 
Suggests principles and guides for ini- 
tiating programs of citizen, community 
and school cooperation. 
304 pages, $4.00 


(CH-5) MASS MEDIA AND EDUCA- 
TION: 53rd Yearbook of National So- 
ciety For Study of Education, Part II 
What is the role that mass media 
plays in education outside the classroom? 
Specific attention is given to adult edu- 
cation. 
290 pages, $4.00 


CH-6 SOCIAL RELATIONS IN THE 
URBAN PARISH. By Joseph H. Fich- 
ter, S.J 264 pp. $5.50 


(H-19) HANDBOOK FOR DISCUS- 
SION LEADERS. By J. Jeffery Auer & 
Henry L. Ewbank. 153 pp. $2.50 


(CH-6) VOTING: A Study of Opinion 
Formation in a Presidential Campaign. 
By B. R. Berelson, P. F. Lagarsfield & 
W.N. McPhee. 395 pp. $7.50 


(H-18) THE DRIVE TOWARD REA- 
SON. By Lyman Bryson. 148 pp. $2.50 


(PH-4) PUBLIC EDUCATION UN 
DER CRITICISM. Edited by C. W 
Scott & C. M. Hill. 414 pp. $6.35 


(D-3) AUDIO-VISUAL METHODS 
REVISED. By Edgar A. Dale. 
534 pp. $6.25 


(UC-1) CIVIC EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. A Directory of 403 
National Organizations 242 pp. $3.00 


(A-4) DEMOCRACY IN THE HOME 
By Christine Beasley 242 pp. $3.50 


(W-6) GUIDE LINES FOR GROUP 
LEADERS: The Why and How of 
Group Work. By Janet and Clyde Mur 
ray 224 pp. $3.95 


(H-15) BUILDING A BETTER HOME 
TOWN: A Program of Community Self 
Analysis and Self-Help. By H. Clay Tate 

226 pp. $3.50 


(W-7) GUIDANCE THROUGH 
DRAMA: A Senes of Tested and Ap- 
proved Plays to Illuminate Family 
Child-School Problems By M. Jerry 
Weiss 333 pp. $3.95 


(H-1) HELPING OLDER PEOPLE 
ENJOY LIFE. By James H. Woods 
139 pp. $2.50 


(W-4) YOU'RE THE SPEAKER: A 
Handbook on Effective Speaking for All 
Business and Social Occasions. By Vera 
Gough. 158 pp. $2.50 


(D-1) ADULT EDUCATION: The 
Community Approach. By Paul H. 
Sheats, Clarence D. Jayne, and Ralph 
B. Spence. 530 pp. $5.75 


(MG-1) LET’S TALK SENSE ABOUT 
OUR SCHOOLS. By Paul Woodring. 
213 pp. $3.50 


(H-5) HOW TO TALK WITH PEO. 
PLE. By Irving J. Lee. 176 pp. $2.50 
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